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VICTOR FLECHTER, 

Teacher of Violin (irom the Royal High School ot 
Music, Berlin). No. 349 W. Ninth Street. Cincinnati. 
MISS JOSEPHINE H. HOLBROOK, 
Teacher of Harp, Piano, Guitar, and Vocalization. 
Best references given. Address 326 George Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





MISS FANNIE E. BEST, 
Teacher of Piano, residence 349 George Street. 
OTTO SINGER (Pianist and Director), 
No. 49 West Eighth Street. Orders left with John 
Church & Co, 





ALEX. HAIG (Violinist), 
Teacher of Violin and Piano. Pianist for Private Par- 
ties. Orders left with John Chureh & Co. 


ARMIN W.DOERNER, | 
444 Broadway, or care of John Church & Co., 
- __ Cincinnati, O. 
MISS BERTHA ROEDTER, 
Teacher of Piano. Address 303 Richmond Street, Cin- 
emnati, O. 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867. 


The Cincinnati Conservatory has, by the public, 
as well as by the highest musical authorities, been 
acknowledged as one of the first Musical Instita- 
tions. 


Students can enter daily during the Sunimer term 
as well as during the school year. 


Young ladies from a distance can board in the in- 
stitution and pursue their studies under the per- 
sonal supervision of the Directress. Certificates 
are granted to students competent to teach. 


Letters should be addressed to MISS CLARA 
BAUR, Directress of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music, 71 West Eighth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








PROF. WENDELL SCHIEL, 

Teacher of Vocal Music in the Public Schools, Instruct- 
or of Violin, Piano and Singing. Address Chase Av- 
enue, East Wainut Hills, City. 


MISS PATTI THORNDICK, 
Teacher of Piano. No. 41 East Eleventh Street, 





PROF. JOSEPH TOSSO, 

(Member of the Conservatory of Paris), Instructor of 

the Violin, will engage for Concerts and furnish the 

same for Church or Miscellaneous Concerts. Address 

John Church & Co. 
ADOLPH CARPE (Pianist), 

23 Webster Street, Orders left with John Church & Co. 








MISS FANNIE BATTELLE 


AND 
MISs CORA BATTELLE, 
Teachers of Voice and Piano, go7 Madison Street, Cov- 
inton, Ky., or address care John Church & Co, 


SEIDENSTICKER’S REED BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA 
Furnishes Music for Concerts, Balls, Parties, Wed- 
dings, etc. Orders left with John Church & Co. will 
receive prompt attention. 
MRS. KATE ELDER (Soprano), 

Jone Street, Camp Washington, Teacher of Vocal and 
nstrumental Music; desires engagement in Church 
Chojr. Will accept a limited number of Concert en- 
gagements. Leave orders with John Church & Co. 


CHARLES BAETENS. 
Violin, Piano (with Violin accompaniment), Harmony, 
Composition, Instrumentation, Vocal Reading at Sight. 
Address 452 Elm St. 


MRS. H. KITCHELL, 
Teacher of Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
Race Street. 


HERMAN A. ELZNER, 
Teacher of Piano and Singing. No. 4 Hopkins Street. 


THEO, HOLLE, 
Teacher of the Flute and Clarionet. 
Walnut Street. 


JNO. A. BROEKHOVEN, 
Teacher of Violin, Harmony, Composition, and Instru- 
mentation. Vocal and Instrumental Music arranged. 
Kesidence, 402 Race Street. 
A. KLLIMEYEK 
No, 148 Laurel Street. Teacher of Music. Orders left 
with John Church & Co, 


MISS LAURA B. JOKDAN, 
Teacher of Piano, Mt. Adams, City orders left with 
2 Church & Co. 
PROF. JULIUS STUKM 
Teacher of Piano, Guitar, Fiute, Violin, Viola, Violon- 
cello, Singing, and Thorough-bass. Residence Green- 
wood Street, Corryville, 
HENRY EICH, 
Teacher of Music. Address 324 Walnut Sreet, or John 
Church & Co. 
’ MISS KATE SCHMIDT, 
No. 17 West Ninth Street, Covington, Ky., Teacher of 
Vocal and Instrumental Music. Orders left with Johr. 
Church & Co, 
~~~" F, WERNER (Steinbrecher), 
No. 7 West Ninth Street, Teacher of Music. Orders 
left with John Church & Co, 


CHARLES WARREN, 
Professor of Music, continues to teach Flute, Guitar, 
Piano, and Theory of Music. Orders left with John 
Church & Co, will be promptly attended to. 


MADAME CAROLINE RIVE, 
No. 431 West Sixth Street, Teacher of Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music. 


LOUIS G. WLESENTILAL, 
Teacher of Music, Violoncello, Contra Basso, Fagotto, 
Contra Fagotto, and Flute. Corner Walnut and Mer- 
cer Streets. 
HENRY WM. SCHNICKE, 
Teacher of Violin. No. 589 Sycamore Street. 
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CINCINNATI 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


BOS Race Street. 


All branches of music taught. Pupils can enter 
any time, and non-residents can secure board in 
the building. Circular and special information 
sent on application to 

MISS DORA NELSON, President, 
CINCINNATI, O. 


CLENDALE FEMALE COLLECE: 
TWENTY-NINTH year begins Sept. 19th. Its patrons 
in Twenty States—chiefly westand south are best 
{odges of its claims. Mab. C?Rive and others in 
Musical Department. Address as heretofore, 
Rev. L. D. Porrer, D.D., Glendale, 0. 





DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
WARREN, OHIO. 


An Institution Devoted Exelasively to the 
Study of Muste, embracing systematic courses 
of study in Voice, Theory, and all Instruments in use 
in the Charch, Parlor, Orchestra and Hrass 
Band, established 1869, Fall Term begins Septem- 
ber4. Send for an Elegant Catalogue to 


JUNIUS DANA, See’y. 


A\NN_ARBOR SCHOOL OF Music, 


Established in connection with the 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN and the 
ANN A&SBOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Fall Term opens September 29th. Send for an- 
nouncement to 
Cc. B. CADY, 
Director, 





Or, W. J. HERDMAN, M.D., 
Secretary. 





Goldbeck’s Musical Instructor 


Appears on the fifteenth of every month. 
Price $1 a year; 60c. 6 months; 36c. 3 months; I5c. a copy. 
CONTENTS. 


1. Complete graduating course, from the first be- 
ginning to artistic proficiency, in Piano, Singing, 
and Harmony. 

2. Detailed lessons to instrumental and vocal 
pieces of classical and modern authors. 

3. Lists of teaching and other pieces, with instruc- 
tive remarks; full advice in pk Me teaching. 

Twelve monthly issues of Goldbeck’s Musica! In- 
structor will contain 108 imperishable lessons. The 
Instructor is so arranged that it may form, at the 
end of the year, a permanent book ot reference and 
unfailing guide to the teacher, pianist, organist, the 
musical student, and amateur. 

Goldbeck’s Musical Instructor begins with April 
15, 1882. Address 


R. GOLDBECK, 
2640 Washington Ave,, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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NOW READY! 


THE CHAPEL YMINAL: 


WITH TUNES. 
By 8. LASAR. 





THe Coaret Hymnat is a new collection of 
hymns and tunes for use in Sunday Schools, Sem- 
inaries, Colleges and other religious assemblies. 
The Chapel Hymnal contains 225 nYMNs with ap- 
propriate TUNES, beautifully eaereey see, well 
printed on good paper and strongly bound, 

Price 40 per hundred copies, 

Single copy, by mail, postpaid, 30 cents. 

BO Specimen pages sent free on application, 


a 


BIGLOW X& MAIN, 
81 Randolph Street, 76 East Ninth Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


Teachers, replenish our list of 
“Ways and Means” by getting a 
‘Teachers’ Club.” You will never re- 
gret it. 


HEART AND VOICE, 


EDITED BY 


W. F. SHERWIN. 
‘Dr. Geo. F. Root and J. R. Murray, 


SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS. 
|Has at once advanced to the front 


"JUST WHAT WS WANTED” 


IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


Choice Hymns. 
Attractive Music. 
Unusual Variety. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 

















THE 


Musical Curriculum, 


PIANO-PLAYING, SINGING, AND HARMONY, 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 


CUBRICTLUL) iret sppesres, x LCOMBIOULUM 


was IN ADVANCE of the popular notion concerning 
musical instruction; with progressive teachers it has 
been the standard from the start. NOW it is acknow!l- 
edged, both in America and Europe, as thy BEST and 
MOST POPULAR PIANO METHOD IN EXISTENCE. 


sclmneassP AUBMEQOIVL tec 


I. The idea that young pupils can not grasp 
| the study of Harmony in connection with Piano- 

slaying is clearly disproved by the CURRICULUM, 

I. That every one who can speak can sing, is de- 
| monstrated by the CURRICULUM. III. at the 
| study and practice of the Piano can be made a 
pleasure, not a task, isshown by the CURRICULUM, 


@@™ Price of the Musical CuRRICULUM, $3.00. “RQ 
- JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 
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CHURCH & CO’S 


DOLLAR MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


THE BEST MUSIC BY THE BEST WRITERS, ELE- 
GANTLY PRINTED AND DURABLY BOUND. 


The following volumes of this valuable series are 


now ready. 
PRICE PER VOL. $1.00. 
VOL I. 


YOUTH AND PLEASURE. 
A Collection of Easy Pieces for the Piano-Forte. 


Most of this music is of the second grade of diffi- 
culty. Just the thing for first lessons, or for home 
use by persons of moderate attainments. It also 
contains a number of fine illustrations. 


VOL, ITI. 


HOURS OF SONG, 


A Collection of Choice Popular and Choruses 
with Piano-Forte cowie Lky 


Some of the finest songs in the language are in 
this collection. All in sheet music form and style 


also illustrated. 
VOL. ITI. 


THE PIANIST’S PRIDE, 


A Valuable Collection of Elegant Pieces for the 
Piano-Forte, in great Variety and by the 
most popular Composers. 


This is indeed a volume of which any pianist 
might well be proud. It is made up of gems of 
piano music by composers, new and old, who are 
enshrined in the hearts of the people. This volume 
contains correct portraits of Mozart, Beethoven, 
Weber, Gluck, and Haydn. 

These volumes have been carefully edited, and 
will be found to be correct and artistic in every re- 
spect. Other numbers of the series are in course of 
preparation. 


JOHN CHURCH é co., Cincinnati. 


CHURCH & CO’S 


New and Brilliant Selection of 


Concert, Theatrical and DanceMusic 


FOR LARGE AND SMALL 


ORCHESTRA. 


WITH PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT (Ad Lib.) 


Each number may also be effectively performed 
with Violin and Piano; Violin, Cornet, and Piano; 
first and second Violin, Cornet, and Piano; first 
and second Violin, Cornet, Clarionet, Bass, and 
Piano. The first Violin part contains all the mel- 


ody. 
INSTRUMENTATION. 
Large Orchestra, 16 Instruments. 
First and second Violins, Viola, Bass, Flute, first 
and second Cornets, first and second Clarionets, 
Trombone, first and second French Horns, 'Cello, 
Large and Small Drums, and Piano Forte. 


Small Orchestra, 10 Instruments. 
First and second Violins, Violo, Bass, Flute, first 
and second Cornets, Clarionet, Trombone, and 
Piano Forte. Parties ordering small Orchestra can 
have Drum Parts instead of Piano if desired. 


REDUCED PRICE, eerste NUMBER. 
Violin and Piano. . aa etna © ents. 
Violin, Cornet, and Piano..... 3 
First Violin, Second Violin, Cornet, Clar- 
ionet, Bass, and Piano . 40 

9 aerements (Small Orchestra) with- 
out “ 

10 aa oy oy (Small Orchestra) includ- 





ing 

15 Instruments (Large Orchestra) with- 
out 

16 Instruments (Large Orchestra) includ- 
ing Piano..... q7 


Duplicate Parts, 10 cts. each; Piano Parts, 15 ets. each, 
Any 6 Numbers for Small Orchestra,. $2.00 Net. 
oe. ae | ae yoo ga $2.00 “ 


Send for list of pieces now ready. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 





FAVORITES OF THE SEASON. 


PERSIAN PATROL. 


As played by the Cincinnati Orchestra. Arranged for Piano by 
ALEX. HAIG. 


This already favorite composition bids fair to outrival the celebrated ‘Turkish Patrol’’ in popu- 
larity. Itis, in every respect, far superior to the latter. Is musicianly, tuneful and moderate in diffi- 
culty. Title page in colors. 

PRICK, 50 CENTS. 


MERRY VOICES ON THE LAKE. 


Barcarolle for Piano, by JAMES R. MURRAY. 


A jolly, rollicking composition, full of pleasing effects, easy to play, but showy and brilliant. As 
the musical critic of the Cincinnati Gazette writes: “Its music is appropriately suggestive of the sub 
ject.” Beautiful picture title page e 


PRI ‘KE, 60 CENTS. 


: WAVING BANNERS. 


March Brillante for Piano, by J. J. GALLAHER. 


Of medium difficulty, very “ taking,’ and worth all the practice required to do it well. It will be 
very popular. Title page beautifully printed in colors. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS. 


HOME MEMORIES. 
By a SISTER OF CHARITY. 


This is a reverie for piano, consisting of an original and beautiful theme, with several brilliant and 
showy variations, closing with a spirited march. In difficulty it is of the fourth grade easy, and is 
nicely gotten up, with colored title and covers. 


PRICK, 75 CENTS. 


AUTUMN WINDS. 
Melody with Variations. Theme by Dr. GEO. F. ROOT. 
Arranged for Piano by VINT. C. BATES. 
Somewhat difficult, but very effective. It can not fail to please. 
PRICE, 75 CENTS. 


CHAPEL CHIMES. 


Morceau for Piano, by JAMES R. MURRAY. 


It is of the popular grade and style, abounding more in pretty melodies than intricate and varied 
harmony. The bell accompaniment produces a pleasing effect. Some little practice is needed to play 
connectedly, the melody, which alternates between the right and left hands. There is, also, a passage 
designed to aid in the practice of crossing hands. The title page has a fine picture of an ivy-covered 


chapel. 
: PRICE, 40 CENTS. 
All of the above are as suitable for TEACHING PURPOSES as for parlor and 
concert playing. Sent, postage paid, to any address, on receipt of the marked price, 


by the publishers. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 


~ DAVID, 


THE SHEPHERD BOY. 


A Cantata for the Choir or Choral Society, 


WITH NUMBERS THAT MAY BE SUNG BY THE CHILDREN OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
—— oe, 
DR. GEO. FF. ROOT, H, BUTTERWORTH, 


Composer of the Music. Author of the Words. 

Beautiful as is “UNDER THE PALMS,” by the same authors, “DAVID, THE SHEP- 
HERD BOY,” far surpasses it in real MUSICAL WORTH and RICHNESS OF MELODY, as 
well as in the MORE DRAMATIC arrangement of the words and plan of the story. It is in- 
tended for the CHOIR or CHORAL SOCIETY rather than for less experienced singers, though 
music is provided for the children if their help is desired. COMPETENT CRITICS, who 
have carefully examined the proof-sheets, pronounce the work SUPERIOR TO ANY THING 
OF THE KIND yet published. B@™" READY IN JUNE. 


Single copy for examination, 65 cents; $7.50 a dozen. 


Published by JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 




















WE’RE FLOATING DOWN THE STREAM. 6. ©, WILLTAMS, 
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2. The stars with soft and Sait eyes, Send downa silvery smile; They twinkle out a glad surprise, And so our time be- guile. \V; 
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IN AUTUMN DAYS. 


In falling leaves the autumn grieves 
The losses of her garnered sheaves; 
Her sogg-birds fled, her blossoms dead, 
And she will not be comforted. 





To listening pines whose somber lines 
The purple sky beyond defines 

In sharp relief, she tells her grief 
Because her glory was so brief. 


Earth’s corners keep a silence deep, 
As if the world were wooing sleep: 

So whispereth, with awe-hushed breath, 
The watchers by the bed of death. 


The sky to me seems like a sea 

Wrapped in by dreamland mystery ; 

And one white boat I set afloat 
Freighted with dreams for shores remote. 


I watch its sail grow faint and pale, 
Blown seaward by a silent gale, 
Till, fading quite upon my sight, 

It drifts into the Infinite. 


A day for dreams by leaf-strewn streams 
This fragment of late autumn seems; 
And eyes grow wet with life’s regret 

For something it can not forget. 


Of what we miss, and not what is, 
The heart will think on days like this. 
We can not see what is to be 

Who sit and talk with memory. 


Sleep, world, and may your dreams to-day 
Be not of Autumn and decay, 

But of the spring whose hands will bring 
Back to us many a vanished thing. 


Esen E. Rexrorp. 
rs, > - ooo 


MISS HOPE GLENN. 


BOUT ten years ago the subject of this sketch, then a young | 
girl, came to Chicago from her home in Iowa City and com- | 


menced musical study under my direction. She had some- 
what precociously attained to the stature and bearing of woman- 
hood, and her voice seemed almost mature. She exhibited in her- 
self a curious mixture of sound common sense and blunt strength 
of character, with genuine poetic feeling and musical talent. | 
think I have never seen any one so entirely and sincerely averse to 
flattery or even to compliment as she was from the first. Being 
very much,in earnest, she was determined not to allow herself to 
be enervated by that sort of thing; even the well merited and en- 
tirely justifiable praise which I occasionally bestowed’ upon her 
procured for me some pretty sharp rebuffs. The same strength of 
character showed, when she went to Europe, in her resolve, then 
expressed, not to allow herself the luxury of corhing home until she 
had attained her object. She has now been abroad seven years, 
many of which were years of bittter experiences—experiences such 
as few would have the courage to voluntarily endure; but she has 
kept her word and firmly held to her purpose. Her physical strength 
was proportionate to this; she used to disdain horse-cars and walk 
to and from her leassons, nearly four miles each way, just to use up 
her superfluous energy. But, with all ‘this there was nothing mas- 
culine about her; she was full of feminine sympathy and grace, and 
was a great favorite with all. She was with me for nearly three 
years, during which time she sang several times in public and was 


j 
| occasion she sang the great contralto scene in the fourth act of 
|‘ Aida,” besides a psalm by Mendelssohn for contralto solo and 
chorus, the prison scene from “ Trovatore,” with Mr. Coffin the tenor, 
|and a number of other pieces! But her endurance was equal to the 
| strain and she acquitted herself well. In Europe she first went to 
| Paris and placed herself under Wartel; and later under Mme 
| Viardo'. The opera was then heraim. After two or three years of 
| study, she at length felt that she could not be patient any longer, 
| but must try her powers. At the same time circumstances seemed 
to compel her to do something in a business way for herself. Just 
at this juncture, her voice broke down and remained disabled for 
six months or thereabouts. This was atime of sore trial and dire 
despondency, and one would hardly have expected a young lady, 
away from home and friends, to have remained firm through it. 
But she would not give up. At length she went to Milan, to see 
what the celebrated J.amperti could do for her. 

After a term of study with this maestro, she accepted an operatic 
engagement in Malta, where she made her debut as /ierotto in 
“Linda.” 

Her season there was a decided success; but for various reasons 
she concluded to abandon the opera and devote herself to concert 
and oratorio work. With this end in view she went to London. 
Sir Michael Costa and others gave her much encouragement and 
| advice, so she set at work again under Randegger, Vannuccini and 
others, very soon finding something to do in the way of concerts. 

Here her public career began in earnest, and before long she was 
heard of as singing at the Crystal Palace concerts, at the Covent Gar- 
den promenade concerts, at the Monday popular concerts, at the 
Bach choir concerts, and indeed at nearly all the first class places 
in London and with the best artists. Upon one of these occasions 
the audience was so vociferous in its demands for an encore that a 
time honored rule against repetitions was broken that she might 
sing again. At another time Madame Jenny Lind Goldschmidt, 
who was present, embraced her after the performance, and promised 
her all possible assistance and advice; she actually gave her some 
lessons mainly upon the rendering of Bach’s arias. She has also 
had a great deal to do in the way of singing at private entertain- 
ments, given by the nobility and other wealthy entertainers of Lon- 
don society ;—a very profitable part of a popular singer's business in 
that city. 

During the time of Miss Glenn’s studies with me, I introduced 
her to Miss Annie Louise Cary, who took a most kindly interest in 
the young aspirant; and afterward during the dark days of Miss 
Glenn's student years abroad, she cheered her on and even was in- 
strumental in affording her more substantial aid. 

At one time not long since this noble and generous artist, perhaps 
anticipating her own retirement from the stage, wrote to Miss Glenn: 
“Come back to America, and I'll give you my blessing and my old 
shoes!” Curiously enough, this kindly ebullition was a sort of 
prophecy; for Miss Glenn came back to her native country exactly 
as Miss Cary did, as contralto in a concert troupe with Nilsson. And 
now her friends hope that the “old shoes” of the esteemed Mrs, 
Raymond, nee Cary, will prove a good fit for Hope Glenn. 

Freperic W. Roor. 
- > -- > 


HOW TO SUCCEED. 


BY EUGENE THAYER, 
Organist of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York City. 


\ Y Dear Youne Friexp:—Although you are hardly old enough 





yet to begin to think much about public or worldly success, it 

is still well to know the principles of it, so that your work 
and management shall all be conducing to your future happiness 
and recognition. It would, indeed, be sad to work hard and faith- 
fully for many years, and then find that all your efforts were in vain 
and yourself ignored by the ones whose approval you had hoped to 
win. Having had to make a success for myself, as well as assist 
many other young people on their road to success, I think I can 
offer you some useful hints of how to succeed in the art of music. 





engaged in one of our church choirs. Her very first appearance, | 
which occurred after she had studied but a short time, was a popu- | 
lar success. It was an experiment of mine to see how she would | 
carry herself before the public; and the result proved that the girl 
was a born singer. Whatever were her errors of vocalization, or 
crudities of style, the audience could not but yield to the magnetism 


The first principle I adopted, and which I have always steadfastly 
adhered to, was: “Never have any thing to do with any second- 
rate person or thing.” Deal only with men known and recognized 
as first-rate. Buy and sell only in first-rate stores. “ But all that 
costs a good deal more, and I don’t see why,” you say. Yes, it costs 
more, because it’s worth more. I tell you again that the only reason 
cheap things are cheap is because they are not worth much. You 





of her presence and the richness of her voice. Her last appearance 
in Chicago was at a farewell benefit which I gave her. Upon that 





see that the minute you have any thing to do with second-rate 
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things you thereby show your willingness to be second-rate; and the | 
— always remembers that “a man is known by the company he | 

eeps,” and you are then labeled second rate, which label will | 
probably stick to you as long as you liye. If you consent to go| 
with robbers or idiots, don't wonder if the people soon call you one | 
of them. I hope you see what I mean by the comparison. Insist | 
upon being first-rate and upon being with first-rate men; and when 
you can’t do this, stay at home and work like a beaver until you | 
have reached a point where they will recognize you as one of the 
best of them. 

Of course, you may be deceived, as well as other people. I once 
fell into a set of musical thieves and plunderers; but the moment 
I ascertained their true character I at once “ got out” of the thing, 
at a loss of several hundred dollars and considerable peace of mind. 
I have since had the satisfaction of seeing them fail and disband; 
for the fact is, rascality and dishonesty never succeed. You will see 
plenty of people of that sort apparently succeed. Watch closely, 
and you will see that their success is of very short duration. Bad- 
ness can not succeed. Remember that as long as you live. From 
the day of Judas to now such people have always come to a bad 
end. So your second principle must be one of absolute honesty 
Let your promise be better than gold. Be very careful in making | 
a promise; but, if once made, keep it, if it takes your soul out of 
your body. People will then soon know you as a reliab/e man; and 
that is just the kind of a man they all like to deal with, and so 
they will come to you first whenever they want any thing in your | 
line of art. Be honest because it is right; but, if you can’t do it| 
for this season, then because “ Honesty is the best policy.” Any-| 
way, be honest in word, as well as deed. 

A third principle is reliance upon industry. I will say right iene! 
that mere blind industry or ill-directed labor is of not much value; | 
and that is why you need a splendid teacher or guide, at first, to | 
give it true direction. Neither does industry mean unremitting | 
work. Some students get such a mania for practice and study that 
they ought to be driven to take recreation. Almost any thing 
would be better than study, which has no offset or counterpart to 
restore the mind, as well as the body. 

Another thing is tact. Now, by this I do not mean a little narrow 
and contemptible planning and trickery; but a broad and com- 
prehensive study of the methods to be taken in dealing with men. 
lhe Golden Rule is about the best thing to follow. In fact, my 
dear friend, you will find that every thing He said is the best thing 
to follow, and this brings me to the last, chiefest, and best thing 
about success. Give yourself early to your Saviour. I do not pro- 
pose to preach to you or bore you with a moral lecture; but “Sine Deo 
ac labore nihil” is true, and you should know it at the outset, so that 
you may not have to retrace your steps and make your life all over 
at forty, when you ought to be on the topmost pinnacle of success. 
“Without God all labor is nothing.” I do hope with all my 
heart that you will not only believe this, but feel it and see it every 
day of your life. What else is all labor for except for his glory and 
the advancement of his kingdom? Is it for yours and mine? 
Well, it is pretty poor stuff if that is all of it, and in a few years at 
longest it will drop out of sight forever. No man ever succeeds 
who works for self simply. 





** He findeth not who seeks his own, 
The soul is lost that's saved alone.” 





You must work for the people if you want the people to work for 


you. You must have a life purpose, the same as all great men have | 
had. Here it would be well to remember our Saviour again. He | 


came into the world to save sinners, and he kept that object in view 
every moment; and when the cross and its terrible suffering stared 
him in the face, he still sept his life purpose and died in agony 
rather than forsake it. So, when you have once decided what your 
life purpose shall be, you must persevere, at all hazards. It is the 
habit of the eminent composer, Verdi, to mark certain passages of 
his music ppp, meaning that he wants them the softest possible. It 
is very silly, because two of the letters mean pianissimo, or as soft as 
possible; but I think I can give you three ps that are not so silly— 
indeed, | think they are the very ones for success, Perhaps you 
will remember them better if I put them in this form: 


Peorie: Purpose: PeRSEVERANCE. 


That is really about the whole story, tomy way of thinking. And 
I must bring these letters to a close, hoping that the experience | 
have recorded in them may help you on in the rather rough road | 
of life, and that your success may be greater than your fondest 
hopes have pictured, and that I may have the pleasure, when I am | 
old and gray, of reading all about the grand work and glorious 
success of my ever dear yound friend. With this sincere wish, | am | 

Truly yours, Eugene THaver.—IJndependant. 








|comprehends that there is a real soul in music, and before 


CON ESPRESSIONE. 


BY MISS BESSIE L. HOUGH, 








ROBABLY there is no term in the musical lexicon indicating so 
vast a field for the free display of individuality, as the one I 
have used as the title of this paper. “ With expression "—short 

and significant, indicative of fine and artistic interpretation to the 
teacher, and, alas! too often only the exponent of an unknown 
quantity to the pupil. Weall painfully realize how meaningless mu- 
sic is, when rendered with no regard for this magic key to the door 
leading to the sympathies and emotions of the hearer ; the fairy-like 
key of the entrance to the land wherein One is made to forget that 
he is of the “earth, earthy.” Yet how few players, in proportion to 
the whole, study its use. 

The young pupil, unless remarkably gifted, seems almost entirely to 
lack natural idea of expression. Position, fingering, and accuracy of 
notation are all that can be grasped by the little brain for some time. 

In pupils of longer practice, the principal idea of expression is in- 
crease of power, and often, to the dismay of the hearer, a player will 
be found laboring under the impression, that the forcible and long 
continued conjunction of the right foot and so called “loud” pedal, 
is the only way to obey the direction, “ con. expressione.” 

The prevalent impression seems to be, that a wrist or even fore- 
arm stroke connected with a vigorous pressure of the much abused 
“loud” pedal, will produce brilliancy, although the cultivated 
hearer would infinitely prefer that it produce total deafness for the 
time. 

To get a pupil who, through his own ignorance or the carelessness 
of your predecessor, has been allowed to use the pedals for all shad- 
ing, to comprehend that a strong clear finger stroke must be se- 


| cured before a brilliant smooth touch can be obtained, is one of the 


greatest “ trials of patience” the teacher has to endure. 

In bright gay music, where the accent is strongly marked, a pupil 
who is a good timist will soon throw some shading into his work. 
But in sonatinas, rondos, and mugic of that style, it requires careful 
study for a pupil to interpret the composer's meaning, restos 
the selection with expression, and at the same time in the requi 
movement. 

It is only after patient, persistent effort that a pupil of ordinary 
talent can render a selection, so as to satisfactorily bring out the 
composer's meaning. 

One must remember that few pupils can, with free and natural 
expression, bring out the poe thought of the work. 

Careful guidance and thorough study are the surest roads to true 
interpretation. Those who have a deeply implanted love for this 
divine art seem to have their souls in their finger ends. The com- 
poser’s idea stands prominently before the auditors, its beauty en- 
hanced a thousand fold by the originalities of the rendition. For, 
as in literature, so it is in music. 

We may each hear the same story ; if we repeat it, you express it 
in one way, and I, although conveying the same idea, use entirely 
different language to clothe the same thought. Originality is an im- 
portant element in expressing musical sentiment, yet it should al- 
ways be subservient to the principal object of bringing out the 
author's thought. 

With a beginner, whatever expression may be used, is, to a greater 
or less extent, from imitation. 

If the teacher is careful to furnish a pure model, the constant ef- 
fort to reproduce the lights and shadows of the tone painting thus 
shown, will result in an effort to interpret the meaning for himself. 
The teacher will use judgment in the amount of imitation that may 
be used, leading the pupil on step by step, teaching him to rely 
more upon himself, until he will need direction principally, and be 
quite independent of example. 

A bright pupil will work earnestly to earn commendation, if the 
teacher is enthusiastic, encouraging his ambition and energy, and 
at the same guiding him carefully in the proper channel. 

The pupil will soon begin reaping a rich reward in the increased 
pleasure his playing will give. 

I certainly do not advise the indolent way of teaching all work 
by imitation; yet as it is necessary to give examples in teaching a 
child to talk, so is it necessary to give practical illustrations in teach- 
ing him to interpret music. 

Particularly in primary and intermediate work, before the pupil 
e is 
familiar enough with the nomenclature for the teacher to translate 
the meaning into words, there is perhaps no more effective method 
of giving the idea than by example; when a child understands 
there is a real story in each piece. 

Fellow-teachers, we should remember that a pupil naturally looks 
to the teacher for the example. Then our own study and advance 
ment should not be neglected, 

















Remember that we must be ever working for the advancement of 
the noble art, “one of the five principal channe’s of the River Beav- | 
tiful, known as Music.” Where one alone would have no power, a| 
band of earnest hearted workers can accomplish almost miracles 
Let us make unity of purpose our aim. 

Remember what England's great novelist, George Eliot, in speak- | 
ing of chorus singing, says: “ And even as in music, where all obey | 
and concur to one end, so that each has the joy of contributing to a | 
whole, whereby he is ravished and lifted into the very courts of | 
heaven,” so will it be in that crowning time of the musical millen- | 
nium, when, to raise higher and higher the standard of our well be- | 
loved art, shall be the one purpose and one law written on all hearts, | 





opinion which might on both sides be so valuable and interest- 
ing.” Another mistake made by musicians is the assumption that 
the critic is their friend because he has said something handsome 


|about them, or that he is a personal enemy because he has said 


something that was not handsome. I have been sometimes over- 
whelmed with gratitude from persons whom I was not aware I had 
conferred any favor, and have been regarded with silent reproach 
or noisy belligerence by others to whom I was not aware I had done 
any injustice. Lastly, it has been my experience that two of the 
best helps in the production of criticism are: ]. A thorough study 
of musical literature. 2. The careful hearing of the best artists 
and the best music, so that a standard of excellence may be 


and be the very structure of all thought, and the principal of all | established by which the quality of others may be determined. 


action. 
———__2as--- > —_——_ 


THE MUSICAL CRITIC. 


From a paper read at the late meeting of the Music Teachers’ National Association. | 





HE thoughts which occur to me in hastily reviewing past ex 
periences in the duties of a critic, particularly of one engaged | 
upon a newspaper, are substantially these; perpaps I had better 

preface them with the remark that the critic engaged upon news 
papers printed in the millenium will satisfy all the suggestions | 
shall make. He should always recognize what is intrinsically good 
as distinguished from the bad, and true as distinguished from the 
false, and freely state it. He should denounce a sham or any thing 
to deceive the public, without stint. Heshould be careful, however 
to make distinctions so that he may not include in his denunciations 
what may be wrong without intention, for sometimes there is more | 
virtue in being honestly wrong than dishonestly right. He should 
be impersonal, and set his biases one side, and avoid whatever may 
wound personal feeling. It is not the person who is under criticism, 
but the music that is written, or the manner in which it is per-| 
formed, and with this the appearance of the person, or the toilet 
she wears, or the manners, or the morals, or the private life of the | 
artist have no connection. We care not what the instrument is 
made of provided it makes good music. Personal flattery nd more 
belongs to real criticism than personal abuse. He should encourage | 
merit wherever the purpose is good and honest. Criticism is too 
frequently synonomous with fault-finding, and fault-finding may 
degenerate to derision, and is fatal to encouragement. The critic 
too often goes to a performance to hunt for errors, and thus allows | 
the merits to escape him. The just critic will weigh merits and de- 
merits in the same evenly-poised scale, and, if he allows any | 
deviation at all, will make it in favor of the young aspirant who | 
needs help, unless it is clearly apparent that such aspirant has no 
possibilities of success, and is actuated by personal vanity or the 
ignorance of injudicious friends. He will keep aloof as much as 
possible from musical acquaintances. | think, if I had to com- 
mence again, | would not know one of you, musically, if I could 
help it. It is only natural to view with a kindly eye the faults of 
those we esteem and to magnify their excellencies, and when a per- 
sonal friend is a public performer it is well nigh impossible to divest 
one’s self of personal feelings in writing of him or her. To such 
an extent is this true, that | doubt whether a critic can entirely 
divest himself of a feeling of obligation for the gratuity pf admis- 
sion which he holds, and the favors extended to his paper, and it 
has long seemed to me that the proper course for every large paper 
to pursue would be to decline complimentary tickets to any musical 
performances, as well as the extraordinary honor which advance 
agents and managers sometimes think they confer by calling. It 
would certainly be better for the critic and for the performers, 
while it might give the public still more confidence in the judg- 
ments of the paper. I fear, however, this is one of the reforms 
that may be referred to the millennium of which | have spoken. 
It seems to me that Chorley, in his delightful volume on “ Modern 
German Music,” admirably expressed the relations which might 
exist between artist and critic when he said: 

“A desire to merit honest and well-reasoned praise does not mean 
that melancholly ante-chamber work of prostration and propitiation 
to the course and the venal which some had hoped died with the 
death of the old world aristocratic patronage. Again, it should be 
recollected that those whom artists really trust and esteem do not 
require humbling civilities; that the critic moves the most freely, 
lives the most happily, and performs his work the most uprightly 
when the privacy of his reserve is respected, and when no man 
approaches him to insinuate into his mouth his own hopes and 
fears, his own words and thoughts concerning himself and his 
works. Beyond this, by the slightest interference, do artists 
trammel and vitiate that private discussion and interchange of 
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BY GEO P. UPTON. 





MR. HOLT’S METHOD. 


R. HOLT, of the Boston public schools, has published a de- 
scription of his method of teaching music. The gentleman 

has of late quite thoroughly discussed “ methods,” especially 

the Tonic Sol-fa, and it will be of interest to know his own way 
of doing things: ; 
It is certginly very encouraging to me to know that people 
are beginning to “go beyond Tonie Sol-fa, la la’s, movable and 
fixed do's, and are looking for” and appreciating “ educational 
principles and -natural methods” in teaching music in public schools. 
Jam often asked to explain my system or method of teach- 
ing. The principle upon which I am working is not new or 
novel. It is familiar to every true teacher, and is best described 
to such teachers when | say it is the principle of objective 
teaching practically applied to the teaching of music. In my 
system the scale is the unit, and is first taught as a whole 
thing. I am training the ear to sounds as redative mental objects, 
on the same principle that I would train the eye to number 
with material objects. As a knowledge of numbers and their 
combinations form the basis of all operations in mathematics, 
so a knowledge of sounds and their combinations is the true 
basis of all musical knowledge I think I have come to 
realize fully, that in teaching music 1 am teaching something that 
I can not see; consequently | no longer attempt to impart a 
knowledge of it to the eye. In teaching the relative fength 





|of sounds, or time, in music, I am not (as formerly) teaching 
|the names of the characters which represent the relative length 


of sounds, and which give us no idea of their length; I am 
teaching the length of sounds by naming their relative length. 
This is the Garlin-Chevé system, from which I got the idea, 
and is called time-language 

The Tonic Sol-fa system and mine are alike only in the 
principle of associating sounds. This is what is known as the 
American, or “movable do” system. Teaching by relative pitch 
would better express the principle or idea, as I am using it 
because in my system no “do” is necessary. In the Tonic 
Sol-fa system the name of the sound is sung, and the initial 
letters of the names of the sounds form the notation. In my 
system the name of the sound is never sung except in the 
first steps in teaching the scale as a whole; neither has the 
Staff Notation any thing to do with the naming of the sounds, 
either in pitch or length. It is used only to represent to the 
eye that which has been taught and named to the car 

All that is of any value in the Tonic Sol-fa system which 
was not found in the American system, was taken from the 
French or Chevé system,—] refer to the time names In speak- 
ing of this, Chevé, in his work, says, “This time language has 
been adopted by the Tonic Sol-faists, but with such alverations 
as roh it of much of its simplicity, and _thercfore usefulness.” In 
studying different systems of teaching singing at sight, | find 
much more of value in the French or Chevé system, than in 
the Tonic Sol-fa. I think I have all that is of value in either 
system combined upon the Staff Notation, which is the only 
perfect representation of the whole subject for both voice and 


|instrument, and to which all go sooner or later. The Tonic 


Sol-faists have adopted as their chief corner-stone the only 
objectionable feature of the American system, which is in sing- 
ing the syllables as names of the sounds. 

In studying this subject from a teacher's standpoint I have 
been continually looking for the essential things to be known, 
and keeping them constantly before the mind of the pupil by 
practic. And while I think I have made a great gain in this 
direction, | think it is small in comparison to the advantage 
gained in the opposite direction, by learning what not to teach. 

The non-essential things which have formerly been taught, 
and which are irksome and tiresome for the pupils tending 
to create a distaste and a dislike for music, are very numer. 
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ous, to say the least. I must be pardoned if I repeat here 
what I have said before; viz, that if music is properly taught, 
we have no branch of study taught in our public schools 
which is so well calculated to awaken mental activity, and at the 
same time furnish a real mental recreation. We have not yet 
learned the value of music in our public schools, because it has 
not yet been taught in the best manner. 
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STREET MUSIC IN LONDON. 


[BY OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT. ] 











T was in the year 1863 that the street music nuisance worked itself 
up toa pitch. In the eyes and ears of many men and women, 
whose views on the matter deserved to be recognized, the grievance 

had grown unbearable, and many wise persons put their heads to- 
gether to consider how best to remedy the evil. Such a step was 
inevitable, for scientific men-were being driven to distraction. Mr. 
John Leech, of Punch celebrity, after moving to various quarters of 
London and the suburbs, in search of freedom from the visitation of 
bands and organ-grinders, fled to Hamburg, suffering that expatri- 
ation, and losing some £50 a week for a temporary immunity from 
the annoyance: business men were finding the «< thrice-cursed 
droning noise—that abomination which makes one ill,” intolerable: 
musicians proper were positively tortured by it: clergymen were 
prevented from preparing their sermons: 
THE HOUR OF PRAYER 

in Lady "s family was constantly being shifted in order to avoid 
the strains at one and the same time, with equal loudness, of ‘““Annie 
Laurie,” “ The Last Rose of Summer,” and the prison song from the 
Trovatore:"” medical men demanded protection from the nuisances 
in the names of themselves, their families, and the sick and weary 
in general: Royal academicians could not paint for the noise and 
the tyranny of the “ Savoyard fiends:” nor could Mr. Babbage con- 
tinue his calculations. At length a deliverer arose. Mr. Michael 
T. Bass took up the cause of those who were oppressed. The de- 
fective state of the existing police law, in regard to street music in 
London, has made itself apparent to all right thinking minds: Mr. 
Bass undertook to remedy the law, and early in the session of 1864, 
he gave notice of his intention to move for leave to introduce a bill 
for the better regulation of street music in the Metropolitan Police 
District. This intimation caused great commotion. Mr. Bass was 
overwhelmed with letters of congratulation, thanks, offers of assist- 
ance, testimony, facts, data, reports, etc., numerous enough to make 
a veritable blue book; and although he anticipated no small amount 
of opposition to his motion—in which he was not disappointed, in- 
asmuch as there were several members of Parliament, certain lords, 
and other distinguished persons, who it was known fostered and 
positively enjoyed the performances of organ-grinders and negro- 
melodists—he persevered in his cause, and had the satisfaction of 
finding the bill read a second time in the House of Commons, amid 
considerable cheering and a large majority. That such Parlia- 
mentary protection was sorely needed is beyond doubt, and in sup- 
port of this statement, it is only necessary to refer to our friend 
Punch for a sample of the entertainment provided at the time for 
residents of the most quiet streets and squares of the Metropolis. 

PROGRAM FOR QUIET STREET 
musical performance during the London season. Time of day, 9 
a.M. German boy and girl, solo and duet, accompanying them- 
selves on double bass and guitar. Introduction—tuning for ten 
minutes; during this time the educated amateur will have much 
pleasure in noticing the laudable efforts made by the double bass 
to get into the same clef as the guitar. Despairing of ultimate 
success, and unwilling to keep their audience waiting any longer, 
they play as follows: 





Probably the unfinished composition 




















Guitar. of some great original Genius. 
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etc., ete., ad libitum. 


This performance will last until 9:45; after which, 10 4. m., full 
German band, with music stands and a conductor. 
Overture : ‘ . William Tell. 





This last piece, though very fairly executed, at all events by com- 
parison with other itinerant performances, frightens several horses, 
This concludes at 10:30. 

From 10 4. m. until | p. mw. will be heard, at intervals, clearly or 
faintly, according to the thickness of the walls, the two young 
ladies in the next house practising scales, Schubert's variations, 
operatic music arranged as waltzes, galops, etc. 

1] a, m—Man with organ; 

Air La mia Letitzia, 
played very ‘slowly, with w histling accompaniment, out of time. 

12 4. m—Man, without organ, but with monkey. Air, performed 
by monkey on cymbals. Vague. 

Firing gun by monkey; shouting by man, and other perform- 
ances, including a broad-sword combat between man and monkey. 

12:45 p. m—Combination of talent. Man with crgan and mon- 
key. Tradesmen's boys cat-ealling and whistling reminiscences of 
popular airs. 

1:15 ep. m—During luncheon, organ with monkey. Seated crip- 
ple, charitably supposed to be deaf, turning the handle, and old 
woman who collects money and shakes tambourine. This organ is 
equal to three entire brass orchestras of fifty performers, drums, 
cymbals, and triangles included. 

2 vp. m—The Infant German Band, composed of small dirty boys, 
evidently learning their notes. 

Overture (supposed to be), William Tell. 

2:30 p. Mm —Indian musician, with his tum—tum—tum. 

3 p. Mi—Niggers, accompanied by admiring crowd. 

3:30 Pp. m.—Solo (flageolet), “ Home, Sweet Home,” (new version.) 
Street boy whistling reminiscences, as before. 

4 p. a—More niggers, in costume, with kettledrums; a man with 
a false nose, and a female singer. 

Balcony stalls (area railings) ° A ‘ : l}d 
Pit (pavement), 2 ‘ : ; ; : . A 
Dress circle (door step), . 

Private boxes (upper windows), well filled with ~via il lib. 

5 p.u.—Dancing pony. Whip smacking, “Hi! hi! hoop!” Vol- 
unteer band in distance, marching out to drill. 

5:30 p. m.—lItinerant vocalists, distressed weavers, with singing 
children. 

Solo and chorus: “I’m leaving thee in sorrow, Annie.” 

6 ep. m—Solo, violin. 

7p. m.—Grand finale. Organ, corner of street. Niggers iw 
set), with two extra voices, and a leader, who squeaks shrill 
torio kind of organ opposite corner of street. Volunteer BE os in 
the distance, marching home after drill. 

The entire concert concludes punctually at 7:40. 

8 p.m.—A policeman is seen passing slowly before the dining- 
room window—and all is still. 

10 p. a—Somebody going home playing accordion. 

10:30 vp. ma—Somebody else, whistling. 

11 vp. m.—Cats. 

Such are the delights of the Great London Unmusical Season! 

With the aid of the existing law, some further legislation, and 
an improved popular taste, street music might i roeny be driven 
out. In the meantime, while flesh in large cities is heir to the 
nuisance, we might take a leaf out of Rossini’s book, and like him 
do our best toward making, say organ-grinding, less unpleasant. 
Ill-used and misinterpreted composers—Mr. Arther Sullivan and 
the composer of “‘ Nancy Lee,” for instance—could follow the origi- 
nal eke of proceeding once adopted by the composer of “Will- 
iam Tell.” When Rossini lived in the Rue de la Chaussée d’An- 
tin, he found one day in front of his house a poor old fellow who 
was grinding out Di tanti palpiti on a barrel-organ. The rs-by 
stopped. All at once a voice from their midst cried, “ Quicker— 
quicker!" “ How so, sir?’ “Turn your handle quicker ; it is alle- 
gro.” “ But, sir, ] don’t know——” “ Do it so—so;” and Rossini, 
recognized by nobody, steps up to the organ and grinds away at the 
pace he wished. “Thank you, sir; I'll remember the lesson,” 
Next day the organ stops again and plays Di tanti palpiti, this time 
in the manner taught the day before. “Bravo!” cries a voice from 
the opposite house. “ Bravo—brayo—bravo!” and a louis d’or falls 
at the feet of the itinerant artist. It was Rossini again. Of course 
ais organ-grinder was delighted; and for his own comfort, Rossini 

beyond doubt, unwise. If every one who is tormented with 
thie “phase” of music in England could but sum up courage to 
follow the first part of Rossini’s plan, and insist on giving the 
“grinders” and their frate/li a lesson, the inconvenience arising 
from the perpetual instruction might be sufficient to induce such 
offenders to leave the neighborhood; but the louis d’or would be a 
fatal mistake ! 

Our street music—allowing for the sake of argument that it is music 
—is a phase, which could not well be overlooked in any considera- 
tion of the art as it isfoundin England. Thus it can not be said to 
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be a phase of which like is known; on the contrary, most people 
have found it a matter which thrusts itself upon them for con- 
sideration; many individuals could relate their experiences of it, 
and to some of these it is to be feared it would be very sad to lis- 
ten. For instance, there was once a Mr. Babbage—a man who lived 
in a realm of figures—whose calculations were of great benefit to 
mankind—this man was worked to death by street-music. A long and 
varied menu is this miscalled music, embracing as it does street organs 
—some with their mother-of-pearl keys, which move up and down; 
others with rows of wooden pipes and revolving dioramic effects ; 
organs with monkeys; others with baby accompaniments ; some with 
orchestra appliances, the music from which was surely never surpas- 
sed by Nebuchadnezzar’s famous band; some which confine themsel- 
ves to the exposition of sacred music, the old Hundredth, the Halle- 
lujah Chorus, the Adeste Fideles, and Luther's Hymn; others drawn 
by donkeys: then there are hurdy-gurdies and guinea pigs; while the 
most important of all are the magnified piano-fortes, which, bad as 
they are and intolerable as they become, when out of time are the 
least distracting of the tribe of street-organs. Of the superiority of 
the latter over the older species of street organ there can be no 
doubt, and the proof of this is well seen in the manner in which 
they have driven the screeching pipe-organ from the field. Yet 
the street-organ—great a fact as it is—is not all we can boast of in 
the shape of street-music. There are bands—bands of every con- 
ceivable description: German bands—some in uniform, others 

artly so, and some not: bands without the “string” and some with 
it: bands with all “string’’ and no “ brass”: good mixed bands, and 
really bad ones. The street “string” band consists of any scratch 
number of violins, tenors, ‘cellos, doubie basses, guitars, banjos, 
harps—any thing in fact that can with a stretch of the imagination 
be called a stringed instrument. But both organs and bands give 
way before a formidable o//a podrida of musical art—the miscellane- 
ous section. Here we are met by the ‘tom-tom’ man, who calls to 
Allah as he beats his drum in never-varying rhythm: then there is 
the female cornet player, the man with the whistles and coffee pot; 
he who plays “ Home, Sweet Home” with the aid of eight or nine 
tumblers and a paddle or so of water; his rival with the glass tubes; 
the seemingly blind fiddler and his frilled dog; a fellow with some 
bells; topical songsters; the Scobeb Crawlers; nigger troupes of all 
sorts ond alias the street zitharist; the genius with the ophicleide 
and spectacles—a really wonderful man; the cellar-flap artists; old 
soldiers and sailors; the harp and piccolo duet; the tin whistle 
band and kettle-drum obligato; the powerful navvies and laborers 
with stentorian lungs; their women and children doing the same 
routes a few hours afterwards; the concertina band; the hero of a 
box of wires, who in imitation of an Egyptian custom produces not 
disagreeable tones with the aid of a plectrum; the “ beau-feast’’ cor- 
net player; omnibus horn-blowers, the carcases of rags with their 
inflated goat skins, shrill pipes, and wild cries—a swindling imita- 
tion of Styrian mountainers; the street “ bones” ; the whistling man; 
the female orchestra; the piano-forte on wheels; the blind singers; 
the genius who plays with a stick on strips of metal; the street 
harpist, who has so mastered his instrument that a cat might walk 
over the wires with quite as much probably a similar effect; carolists 
and “Good Friday” dirglists; the tribe of pestilential errand boys 
with fifes, pipes, tin whistles, clappers, jews-harps, concertinas, bugles, 
tambourines, pan-pipes, triangles, bird whistles—in short an end- 
less variety of tortuous inventions with which they while away their 
masters’ time when on their errands by day, and upon which they 
accompany themselves when beating a retreat to their several 
homes by night. All this and a great deal more which one’s 
memory misses constitutes the miscellaneous side of London street- 
music. It can not but be admitted that we have here a certain 
phase of English musical art, the dimensions and varied character 
of which are of no ordinary degree; and in respect to which it 
might well be said that it could be impossible to equal it, either for 
its quantity or quality, in any other city of the world. 


<< _— 
—_ > 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


R. LITTLETON, the English music publisher, paid $15,000 for 
Gounod’s new work, “The Redemption.” This is probably 
the largest copyright ever paid in England for a musical work 

of this character. It is said that Gounod has been at work upon 
the oratorio for over ten years. 





Liszt is said to have as a pupil a young man of twenty-seven years, 
who is possessed of a phenomenal alto yoice. He is said to be the 
son of a Paris railway director, effeminate in appearance, and to 
have a perfect alto voice of extraordinary quality, and a register 
that enables him to sing Handel's “ Lascia Ch’io Pianga” a fourth 
lower than it is written. 








The English Government reports for the fiscal year, recently 
closed, show a large excess of imported musical instruments over 
exported ones. The fact is also noticed that there has been a 
steady increase of American imports of this nature since 1877. 
Last year’s imports show a gain of twenty per cent over the previous 
year. “ Persistent pushing is what does it,” as one of the English 
journals remarks. 


Edward Solomon, the composer of “ Billee Taylor,” proposes to 
visit America this fall. Comley & Barton have engaged him to con- 
duct his new opera, “ The Vicar of Bray.” 


Joachim, the celebrated violinist, is to reside permanently in 
London. 


The Birmingham Festival of this year was a grand success. At 
no time since the initial performance of “ Elijah,’ thirty-six years 
ago, when Mendelssohn himself conducted, has the interest been so 
intense. Among the distinguished musicians who conducted were 
Niels Gade with his “ Psyche,” Sir Julius Benedict and his ‘‘ Gra- 
ziella,’ and Gounod with his great life work, “The Redemption.” 
Minor English composer8 were represented by Parry, Stanford, and 
Cowen. 

We shall print in the next Visitor some account of Gounod’s 
oratorio, performed at this Festival. 


The Princess of Wales has accepted the dedication of Gade’s new 
cantata, “ Psyche,” which was sung at the Birmingham Festival 
August 13. 


Mme. Roze, who sang the part of “ Psyche” in Gade’s new can- 
tata, recently met with a severe accident in stepping from her 
carriage. Though the injury is quite painful, no serious results are 
feared. 


It is said of the new Gilbert and Sullivan opera that the com- 
pleted portions of the piece contain a pretty barcarole in F-sharp, 
a military march for two or three bands, a duo, “On every lip, 
‘Her Ladyship,’” descriptive of the wife of a London knight, and 
another duo, “ With a Curly, Curly Wig,” in which an old man tries 
to dazzle a giri with his title. 


Sir Julius Benedict has dedicated his cantata “ Graziella,” to Mr. 
Critchett, in gratitude to the eminent oculist who saved the sight 
of the musician's eye, and thereby enabled him to write the work. 
“Graziella,”’ which was originally intended for last year's Norwich 
(Eng.) festival, was produced at the Birmingham Festival in Au- 
gust, with Mme. Marie Roze in the chief part. 


The Free Kirk of Scotland is about to experience a “ crisis,” in 
which the musical question will largely figure. It is expected that 
the decision either way will cause a schism in the church. A peti- 
tion will be presented next year to the general assembly (or synod) 
asking that, while giving every encouragement to the cultivation of 
vocal psalmody, it shall withhold (or withdraw) all sanction to the 
introduction of instrumental music into worship in the churches 
under its control. 


<---> 


FREDERIC CHOPIN; HIS LIFE, LETTERS, AND WORKS. 





T had rained the whole day; Chopin, whose irritable nervous- 
system suffered greatly under change of atmosphere, to whom 
dampness was unendurable, was ina very gloomy mood. Noneof 
his acquaintances had visited him in the course of the day, no new 
book had entertained and enlivened him, no melodious thought had 
sounded within his brain, demanding a form. Finally, when it 
was almost ten o'clock, it occurred to him to visit the salon of the 
Countess C, who had her jour fire, on which a circle of intellectual, 
charming persons always collected about the lovely hostess. 

As he mounted the tapestried steps, it seemed to Chopin, as if he 
were followed by a shadow from which there streamed an odor of 
violets. A presentiment, as if there stood before him, some thing 
peculiar, wonderful, darted through his soul. He had an impulse 
to turn around and start homeward, then he laughed at his own 
superstition and passed merrily and quickly over the last steps. 
When Chopin, having greeted the hostess, glanced around the room, 
he found a numerous company, and beside well-known countenances, 
some also which were strange tohim. The guests had divided into 
groups and were chatting with genuine French grace and vivacity, 
of the theater and literature, of political affairs and events of the 
day. Chopin, more inclined this evening to listen then to talk, 
seated himself in a corner of the drawing-room, and allowed the 
beautiful and brilliant forms—for many charming ladies met also at 
Countess C’s—to pass before his eyes. When a part of the company 
had withdrawn, and only the more intimate friends of the Countess 
C, remained, Chopin, now thoroughly in the mood to relate musical 
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fairy-stories, seated himself at the piano and began to improvise. 
Breathlessly listened his hearers, whom he finally, completely sunk 
within himself, and looking only at the keys, had utterly forgotten. 
As he finished his improvisations, he raised his eyes and observed 
a plainly dressed lady, who, leaning upon the piano, appeared as if 
she would read his very soul with her dark fiery eyes. Chopin felt 
that he blushed beneath the fascinating glance of the lady; she 
smiled a little, and as the artist arose from his seat, in order’ to 
withdraw from the company behind a cluster of Camelias, he 
heard the peculiar rustle of a silk dress from which emanated a 
fragrance of violets, and the same lady, who had regarded him so 
searchingly at the piano, approached, accompanied by Liszt. With 
deep, melodious voice she spoke to him; she said a few words about 
his playing, but more about the import of his improvisation. 
Frederic listened to her, flattered and moved. It is in truth the 
highest reward for the poet and artist, to know that he is under- 
stood, and while words of-sparkling wit and indescribable poetry 
flowed from the eloquent lips of the lady, he felt himself under- 
stood as never before. This lady was then the most distinguished 
authoress of France, Aurora Dudevant, whose novels, which appeared 
under the name of Georges Sand, were of course not unknown to 
him. When Chopin entered his own room that night, the sweet 
speech of Georges Sand seemed still to be sounding in his ears, he 
seemed still to be gazing into her beaming eyes. But at this first 
meeting, she had impressed only his intellect, not his heart and 
aesthetic sense. He wrote to his parents at that time, concerning 
her: “I have become acquainted with a great and important cele- 
brity, Madame Dudevant, known under the name of Georges Sand; 
but to me her face is unsympathetic and does not please me at all; 
there is even some thing repulsive in it tome.” But Chopin met the 
gifted lady again; he forgot in her alluring conversation which al- 
most always contained the most delicate flatters for him, that she 
was not beautiful. Her love for him—for Georges Sand loved 
Chopin with passionate fervor—gave to her earnest, somewhat mas- 
culine features a certain softness, which beautified them; her love 
made her shy, almost humble before him, and thus without know- 
ing it, she touched his heart. At first, Frederic was grateful to the 
gifted woman for her love; later he loved her perhaps not so passion- 
ately as she him, yet truly and earnestly. The wounds which 
Maria’s faithlessness had inflicted upon his heart, healed over. 
The certainty that he was loved by the most celebrated authoress 
of France, who was a lady of European reputation, filled his soul 
with joyous pride. He felt now no longer alone, no longer home- 
less, for in Aurora he had not only a beloved but an intellectual 
and trustworthy friend, he had in her heart a home from which no 
stroke of fate could banish him. 

He withdrew himself now more from large companies and spent 
the greatest part of the day only with his muse and a little circle 
of friends. Always choice in his association, he now grew still 
more so; but he always received his more intimate acquaintances 
with the best humor and Chopin-amiability. 

Franz Liszt, Ferdinand Hiller and Baron von Stockhausen are 
perhaps the only surviving witnesses of these soireés intimes at 
Chopin's in the Rue Chaussée d’ Antin. 

Liszt writes of them thus: ‘“ Chopin’s room was lighted only by a 
few wax tapers, which burned about those Pleyel-pianos, especially 
loved by the gifted artist, because of their subdued, silvery clear- 
ness of tone, and deep touch; these quatities allowed him to entice 
from the instrument sounds which seem to belong to one of those 
harmonicas which were monopolized by the romanic Germany and 
constructed so ingeniously by the old masters of that country—wed- 
ding the glass to the water. The dark quiet corners of the room 
seemed to rob it of all limits and extend it into the darkness of 
empty space. In a dusky light a piece of furniture, clothed with a 
white covering, might be seen as a vague shape rising like a phantom 
that came to listen to the tones which had conjured it up. The 
light concentrated about this piano fell upon the floor, gliding over 
it like a liquid wave, uniting with the flames of the hearth, which 
from time to time sent up red or golden sparks. A single form, that 
of a pianist and sympathetic friend, seemed invited to be the con- 
stant listener to the tones gushing hither and thither, which sigh- 
ing, rejoicing, roaring and murmuring, died away upon the waves of 
the instrument. By a clever freak of chance, the reflecting surface 
of the mirror threw back, in such a way as to double the image 
before our eyes, the beautiful oval face and the silken locks, which 
so many painters have copied, and which by means of steel-engray- 
ings, have been widely circulated for friends of the elegant works 
of the composer.” 

‘Among the guests in this room, were often found Heinrich Heine, 
the German poet, of whom Enault said: “Sarcasm has consumed 
his heart, and skepticism devoured his soul;’’ Meyerbeer, the com- 
posor of the greatest dramatic musical works of that period; Liszt, 
who amazed his hearers with his splendid, impassioned playing; he 





understood the soul of the Polish artist and afterward, with his pen 
raised a monument to his memory. 

Ferdinand Hiller, who was at that time also a celebrated pianist, 
and entertained a cordial and sincere friendship for Chopin.* 

Ary Schiiffer, too, was there, the most classic among the painters 
of the romatic school, and Eugene Delacroix who sought in Chopin’s 
bewitching music the harmony of colors. 

There was Adolphe Nourrit, the celebrated singer, who in a fit of 
mental depression, afterward put an end to his life; and Baron von 
Stockhausen, ambassador of the King of Hanover, to the French 
court, an admirer and pupil of Chopin. Besides these there was a 
small number of his countrymen, chief of whom was Niemcewicz, 
a venerable man, filled with a great longing for his Fatherland and 
cherishing now the one wish: to be able to rest from all sorrows 
beneath the sod of his native land. Mickiewicz, the greatest of 
Polish poets, dreaming ever of his beloved Lithuania, whose beauties 
he has sung in words worthy of a Homer; Mitwicki also, a favorite 
poet, Matuszynski, Fontana, Grzymala, and lastly Musset’s “ da fem- 
me & [ceil sombre,’ who was later to poison the whole life of our art- 
ist, who could say as Musset with lacerated heart, of him: “et si je 
ne crois plus aux larmes, c est que je [ai vu pleurer.” He alone who had 
seen Chopin in this society, as he received his guests with the per- 
fect amiability of a Polish host, he who had been so fortunate as to 
hear his improvisations, could say that he had really known him. 
A confidential conversation in his small circle of friends often put 
him in the best humor. Frequently he was as joyous as in his early 
youth, when happy in the paternal home he had learned nothing 
yet of the cares and sternness of life. Chopin did not willingly sac- 
rifice his time to others, but he did it wholly, if at all. _ If a friend 
of his youth, or a companion from Warsaw visited him, he at once 
excused himself to his pupils and cheerfully sacrificed the day to 
him who had come in quest of him. 





*At the ceremonies in memory of Chopin which were held at Disseldorf, 
November 3, 1849, Ferdinand Hiller commemorated the name of our artist in 
verses which gave evidence of deep feeling. 
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THE AUTHOR OF “CHARLES AUCHESTER.” 


HERE is very little known about Elizabeth Sheppard, the writer 
of that charming story of musical life. In the biographical 
notes and letters of James T. Fields—who met her in England— 

is a letter from a friend and companion who was constantly with 
her the last six years of her life. This friend writes in answer to an 
article which appeared in the Atlantic after Miss Sheppard's death: 

“ Will you allow me to say that the notice of the author of ‘Charles 
Auchester,’ considered merely as a compositon, is perfection. 
There is only one trifling mistake which I am sure you will forgive 
me for rectifying. I allude to the surmise that Miss Sheppard was 
nota great reader. She was indeed and truly a book-worm; she 
read every thing, from the most abstruse works, such as Gall’s and 
Reichenbach’s (taking in all metaphysical writings) theology, occult 
books, history and travels, physiology, poetry, children’s story books, 
etc., and she read in French, German and Latin with equal ease; 
nothing escaped her. . . . Her memory was wonderful. As a 
child of eight years she learned Childe Harold through, in twice 
reading it during play-hours; Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound as 
quickly, and every thing by the same kind of intuition she mastered 
in the spirit while others were hammering away at the letter. 

Geethe and Schiller she translated from with ease at fifteen, and 
amused her teacher by writing long German critiques and imaginary 
magazine articles as an exercise. Her sufferings made all reading 
impossible for some time before her death. To have had her 
to talk to, to consult on every intellectual subject leaves me in that 
sense alone, now she is gone.” 

There are several notes added by the editor of the volume. 
Among Mr. Fields’ papers were found several manuscript poems by 
Miss Sheppard. One was headed “ Extracts from Memorials of the 
Flight of the Mendelssohns”; but they seemed to be productions 
of her early youth, and such as would not advance the maturer re- 
productions of the author of “ Charles Auchester.” 

Personally she was not handsome, but she had a fine brow and 
presence, sensitive and refined. K. 


_ 
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THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF MUSIC FOR ENGLAND. 


[conTINvED. ] 





HERE is no lack of such men in every branch of musical art—men 
who can teach the several phases of the art as well as any foreigner 
who can be called to the rescue. If singing be thought of, a host of 

names occurs to the memory, and these are men who know the kind 
of singing which obtains in this country, and which only needs to be 

















continued in its present line of purity and quality to make it as 
acceptable to the coming generation as it has proved to the pres- 
ent. Then, in theory of music and composition, we have a wide 
range of men to give instructions from the merest rudiments of 
harmony and thorough-bass up to the grandest forms of orchestral 
and dramatic art work. 
who have written oratorios, operas, symphonies, light operas, dra- 
matic music, chamber music, etc., which may 

WORTHILY BE COMPARED 
with the modern art of any country? Where then is the utility of 
hiring extraneous aid which can only distort and disfigure an already 
imperfect article? No reasonable excuse could ever be found for 
such action, even allowing that the borrowed aid might be depended 
upon to prove of a higher caliber than our own, which would be 
very unlikely. Again, if we turn to instrumental skill and technique 
may we not boast of an array of names which, in the concrete may 
be favorably compared with the solo performers of any country 
Have we not violinists, organists, pianists, flautists, and players 
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| tion of things and to find an English style of art which the English 


people will like, or which they shall be made to like lhe solution 
to all this, however, is near at hand. (Good-natured people that we 
are, we have, since the days of Handel been turning our eyes from 


| our own countrymen in favor of the music and musicians of France, 


Can not the names be mentioned of men | 


upon all kinds of instruments who may be listened to with a plea- | 


sure which is but occasionally given and only rarely enhanced by 
the performances of visiting virtuosi? It can not be denied that 


there is other than an affirmative answer to these questions. It is | 


true we are nota nation of great music-makers, nor is it all likely 
that there is any important creative and executive talent remaining 
undiscovered and idle; but were the masical resource of the united 
kingdom carefully garnered, there would be a surprising harvest of 
strength and skill which, if not equal to the task of hatching and 
rearing symphonies, and of building up such gigantic musical struc- 
tures as Wagner’s “ Ring des Nibelungen”—an acquaintance with 
which can not be found under three sittings of five hours each— 
might yet prove of inestimable service at our National School, and 
would be amply sufficient to stock that institution with a staff of 


professors and sub-professors capable of taking thé students from | 
the groundwork of the art up to its highest summit, or at least to | 
that point where it may with advantage be left to take care of itself, | 


and where actual experience with art life and work can alone ac- 
complish the rest, and test in the severest of all possible processes 
how far the pupil has rightly chosen his calling, and the extent to 
which the skill and patience of the tutor has been well placed 
But this garnering must be made 

IN A LIBERAL SPIRIT. 


There must be no party feeling brought into the matter, and no 
consideration save the musical and moral well-being of the man (or 
woman) must be called into the question. It is true that there has 


Germany, and Italy. We have starved and worse than ridiculed 
our own art and artists—is it to be wondered at that they have de- 
generated to the lowest ebb and have struggled to imitate a foreign 
article which has proved so acceptable here? In the face of such 
an anomoly is it matter of surprise that the English musician 
should grow discouraged, or that he permits himself to hesitate be- 
fore putting pen to paper to convey thoughts for which he can 
never h ype to obtain FY hearing amid the mass of fore gn -especially 
modern German—art 8’o much sought after now-a-days, and no 
where—not even in its own country so much as here? And sucha 
state of things must continue unless we are prepared to make a 
stand—to set up a bold face with some remedial action, no com- 


promise, no half measure willdo,. We must shake off the foreigner— 


REFUSE HIS FRIENDLY CRUTCHES 
and go alone 
For over 150 years—when the first Italian opera was established 
in England, we have been leaning on others and might now be 
well trusted to ourselves. In any case, as regards the National 
School of Music, a national isolation ought to be demanded. No 
course short of that will rid us of the foreign flavor attaching to our 
created music—no other action will give us that characteristic style 
which we had for three hundred years down to the end of the six- 
teenth century, which by an unfortunate combination of circum- 
stances and foreign interference we lost, and which many people 
are hoping we shall soon again find Frepexriok J. CROWEsT. 


— ~~ am ee — 


A FELINE ORGANIST. 


ORNING prayers at St. Matthew's Sheffield, on Sunday, were 
| marked by an incident of a most extraordinary and amusing 

character, a most unusual and unlooked for change in that all- 
important portion of the service—the musical. Shortly before the 
service began, Mr. E. Hobbis, the organist, upon opening the in- 
strument to prepare for the day, was greatly puzzled to find some of 
the keys on the “ Great organ” firmly fastened down as though the 
“trackers ’’ had been cut. Failing in an attempt to raise the notes 
to their proper level on the key board, Mr. Hobbis left the church 


}in search of professional assistance, and was fortunate in finding 


never before been such a crisis as the present in English musical | 


annals, but when something approaching thereto has been under 
consideration the very life has been well nigh forbidden to the un- 


dertaking by the short-sighted policy and narrow-mindedness which | 


has kept three-fourths of the leading men of the profession out of 
all participation in a matter to a successful issue for which their in- 
fluence was as indispensable as that of those who were lucky 
enough to be in command. Such must not be the case here. When 
the time comes for making the choice of masters for the new insti- 
tution, the first care of the responsible agent in this selection will 


be to free himself for once of all feeling save that of the desire to por- | 


mote the national identity and lasting welfare of the school. 
unembarrassed he will confine his choice to no one of the many 
divisions into which the English musical party is split up, and which 
disunion has gone so far to weaken the art and profession of music 
in England. . 


THE SOUTH KENSINGTON 


‘set’ though it will provide him with many good and necessary 
men will not wholly recruit the professional forces; nor will the 
face of such an one be turned from the men following ‘this’ pub- 
lishing house, or ‘that’ firm, any more than from those excellent 
exponents of the art who are to be found among a body known as 
the ‘Church lot.’ If this course be pursued, if there is a right hus 
banding of the musical strength of our kingdom, there will be no 
need to look to resident or non-resident foreigners to aid us in 
building up the new enterprise. If we can find the bricks and mor- 
tar, we can also supply the flesh and blood, and it is to be hoped 
that the nation will demand this, and accept nothing short of it. 
We have been under the 
HEEL OF THE FOREIGNER 

long enough; and though a slavish fashion may demand the con- 
tinuous importation of Italian singers and German instrumentalists 
it behooves one and all to see that this slavedom ceases so far as our 
National School of Music is concerned. Men—some very clever 


Thus | 


within a short period of time an organ builder who resides in the 
neighborhood. Organist and organ builder returned to the church 
to inspect the interior of the instrument, but the situation had be- 
come more complicated, for the notes which, in the first instance, 
had been refractory were found to be once more playable, and 
several other notes had become afflicted with this instrumental lock- 
jaw. Player and constructor were alike nonplused, and as the 
hour for commencing service, was rapidly approaching and the 
church was filling with people, Mr. Hobbis and the choir were not 
a little embarrassed. A still closer inspection resulted in the dis- 
covery of a cat quietly reposing on the “ action,’ and causing con- 
siderable derangement of the internal economy of the organ. 


| “ Pussy’ seemed quite contented with her strange quarters, and re- 


| was thought 


fused to budge an inch. Coaxing was tried, but it was not until 
stern measures were resorted to, that the feline intruder could be 
persuaded to quit. The service proceeded smoothly enough, and it 
pussy’ had taken leave for the day, but when Mr. 


| Hobbis attempted to play the accompaniment to the “Amen” 


following the ascr‘ption at the close of the sermon, and drew two 
soft stops on the swell—without a note being touched, the most 
discordant and piercing strains were emitted from the instrument. 
The last state of that organ was worse than the first—it screamed 
like a thing possessed, and convinced the organist that in pulling 
out the “ two soft stops on the swell” he had enabled the church- 
going cat to play a remarkable voluntary. Dispensing with the 
choral “Amen,” Mr. Hobbis again endeavored to oust the cat, but 


| failed to do so in time for the last hymn, which was sung without 


men—-wonder how it comes to pass that the English music of the | 


last hundred years is an institution of the great foreign musicians, 
and we are assured that it is a difficult problem to alter this condi- 





accompaniment other than that produced by the movements of the 
frightened animal inside the organ. Just as the hymn finished, 
“puss” made her escape, and bounding along the middle aisle 
gained the street.— Musical Standard 

—_—_—_—_——— o-oo” 


Luck is ever waiting for something to turn up. Labor, with keen 
eyes and strong will, will turn up something. Luck lies in bed, and 
wishes the postman would bring him the news of a legacy. Labor 


turns out at six o'clock, and, with busy pen or ringing hammer, lays 
the foundation of a competence 
Luck relies on chance. 


Luck whines. Labor whistles. 
Labor on character.— Cobden 
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Tue worth and beauty of the new cantata, 
“David, the Shepherd Boy,” is shown in the 
fact that it was reprinted in England within a 
few weeks of its appearance in this country. 


In another column of this paper Mr. F. W. 
Root gives an interesting sketch of Miss Hope 
Glenn, now brought prominently before the 
public by her connection with the Nilsson Con- 
cert Company, soon to visit us. 





Tue Visiror has little occasion to apolo- 
gize for errors in its proof-reading, etc., but in 
the haste of preparation for a trip to the East, 
several errors in the proofs of our last num- 
ber were allowed to pass uncorrected, one se- 
rious, ungrammatical expression in a “leader” 
being especially annoying. 

How is it that the musical journals that in- 
dulge in illustrative cuts, all happen to have 
the same plates? A little variety would not 
seem amiss now and then. By the way, how 
was it that one of the New York music papers 
printed an admirable likeness of Joachim Raff, 
as a “ portrait of the late Theo. Kullak?” 

Tue many friends of Mr. C. C. Williams will 
be interested in the article by Prof. Sherwin, 
giving the main results of his short but useful 
career. We hope to print in the November 
Visiror some reminiscences from Dr. Root and 
Mr. McGranahan, of Mr. Williams, who was 
the faithful pupil of the one and intimate friend 
of the other. 


J. Curwen & Soy, the English publishers of | yet as this world is only one of many, and a 


“David, the Shepherd Boy,” have written Dr. 
Root that they propose to pay him a volun- 
tary royalty on all copies of the work sold. 
“Under the Palms” has become so popular 
over there that an orchestral arrangement is 
called for, and is being written by a gentleman 
connected with one of the London church 
choirs, 


| WE feel that we are doing vocal music class | 
teachers a favor in calling their attention to | 
ithe new plan of teaching, as exemplified in 
|The Teachers’ Club.” The work is a little 
| mauual that can be-carried in the pocket, and 
|contains a most perfect system of teaching 
| singing classes. The work can be used with 
| any music book, its system and methods being 
of general application. 





| We have for a long time desired to direct 
the attention of inventors and makers of mu- | 
| sical instruments to the consideration of the | 
| question of making them so that every in-! 


should never miss a lesson because of not hav- 
ing been able to practice. Experience shows 
that with most vocal students the best of prac- 
tice is of small value compared with the drill 
of the lesson hour. Until a pupil has learned 
to practice correctly, he can do nothing to ad- 
vantage away from the teacher. He therefore 
insures his most certain and speedy progress 


| by taking lessons very frequently, until his 


hold of the subject is such that less supervis- 
ion is required from an instructor,” 





Tue result of the wholesale destruction of 


se niees' tee he ae ee forests is beginning to be felt, not only by 
piesa Raed. ae AD gato ing ageing | ship and house-builders, but by those who use 
viating the necessity of transposing the music | wood in smaller quantities, Even piano-makers 


for particular instruments into a key other than | 
the original one. 


j 


We are glad to see that this | 
subject has attracted the attention of an En- 
glish musician of high attainments, and we 
hope the subject will not be allowed to rest | 
until something of practical benefit shall re- | 
sult. 








Our suggestion in regard to a signature for 
the minor scale seems to have attracted the | 
attention of musicians, both in this country | 
and Europe. We have received several an 
swers to our question, one of which we pub- | 
lish in next Vistror. Dr. Root’s reply has 
already been given. We shall be glad to hear | 
from any one interested enough to take part | 
in the discussion, reserving the right to keep | 
it within reasonable limits and to drop it en- | 
tirely when our readers show signs of weari- | 
ness, or the discussion fails to elicit any thing 
new upon the subject in hand. 





We have given considerable space in the | 
Visitor to the discussion of methods of teach- | 
ing. We propose now, from time to time, to| 
present to our readers the methods adopted | 
by the various teachers who have taken part 
in these discussions. In this Vistror we print 
an article by Prof. Holt, of Boston. The Vis- 
|1ror does not hold itself responsible for the | 
| views and opinions of its correspondents. We | 
‘like to give both sides of any question full | 
play, as long as personalities are avoided and | 
| new thoughts can be brought out, but each 








| writer must stand or fall by his own expres- 
| We are pained to learn of the death of C. C. 

| Williams, whose name and works are familiar 

| to many, 1 

| was a most lovable man, a good musician, a 

| thorough and conscientious teacher. His sud- 

earthly point of view, as he was performing a | 
most noble service for his fellows, and was 


| sions. 

| if not most of our readers. He’ 
|den death seems unexplainable from any | 
constantly gaining in usefulness and strength, 


| very little one at that, we can but believe that 
| our friend and brother has been called because 
of his worth, to other and more active duties, 
in a wider sphere of usefulness. 


A PROMINENT voice teacher offers the fol- | 
lowing sensible suggestions, applicable to pu- 
| pils in all departments of study: “ Pupils | 


|to please at first if they please at all. 


| does not breed contempt. 
| treasures (and heaven's too) are revealed only 


}upon the surface. 


are casting about for a substitute, and for ve- 
neers have already found one in glass, strange 
as it mayappear. An English paper says that 
a company has been formed to carry on this 
new process. The glass is applied in the form 
of a varnish. It is obvious, therefore, that the 
most delicate and intricate designs in wood 
may thus be covered, the polish when har- 
dened and “ finished off”’ making a protecting 
as well as beautiful surface. We do not see 


_why it will not, in time, wholly supersede the 


use of wood veneer. 





First Impressions. 


Niagara at first sight is a disappointment. 
Mont Blanc, even, does not impress as was ex- 
pected, when for the first time one catches a 
glimpse of its snow-crowned heights. Landor’s 
Egyptian Princess, despite the expectations of 
her friends, was unmoved at sight of the sea, 
and coldly said, her long-lashed eyes abased, 
“ Is this the mighty ocean? Is this all?” 

Asin nature, so in art. The first glimpse 
of great things is not a satisfactory one. The 
superficial and commonplace are most likely 
The 
best things in art are not those most readily 
comprehended. 

It is only after an acquaintance with Niag- 
ara, that its majesty is made known. Famil- 
iarity with the great works of nature and art 
The world’s best 


to the devout. Art makes no effort to please 


|the passer-by. The diamond fields of South 


Africa do not display their most valuable gems 
Neither does music. or 
poetry, or any other form of art. 

We do not mean by what we have said that 
those things are not worthy which do please at 
first sight or hearing. Art has its grades, and 
grades have their uses. One need not refuse 


| to be charmed by the simple flowers about his 


home, or be ashamed of them, because he has 
been thrilled by an insight into the mysteries 
of the Yosemite. The flowers of art have a 
mission (and therefore a beauty), as well as its 
mountains and its mighty seas. 

Neither must we take it for granted that all 


| we do not understand is highart. The Scotch- 


man’s definition of metaphysics should not be 
our rule for judging of these things. “When 
ye hear twa men talking to ane anither, and ye 
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dinna understand what they are saying, an’ 
they dinna understand what they are saying 
themsel’s, then that is metaphysics.” 

One must bring sound judgment, culture, and 
earnest study to bear upon all great things in 
music, art, and science before one can fully un- 
derstand their magnitude. As an able English 
writer has remarked, it takes the education 
and cultivation of a lifetime for men of marked 
talent or genius to produce their chief works; 
it is not strange that those who look at or hear 
them afterwards should fail to fully compre- 
hend them in much less time. 

Mr. Lewes speaks to the point on this sub- 
ject. He says: “A masterpiece excites no 
sudden enthtsiasm; it must be studied much 
and long before it is fully comprehended; we 
must grow up to it, for it will not descend to 
us. Its influence is less sudden, more lasting. 
Its emphasis grows with familiarity. We never 
become disenchanted ; we are more and more 
awe struck at its infinite wealth. We discover 
no trick, for there is none todiscover. Homer, 
Shakespeare, Raphael, Beethoven, Mozart, 
never storm the judgment; but once fairly in 
possession they retain it with increasing influ- 


ence,” 
es 


The Musical Copyright Act. 


Our English musicians have, for some years 
past, been quite exercised over the extortions 
of one Mr. Wall, a man who seems to have a 
conscience as hard as his name. We have in 
a late number of the Vistror already referred 
to the curious English law which exacts a fine 
for the public performance of certain songs, if 
sung without permission, even though the 
party liable is entirely innocent in the matter. 
Mr. Wall has been so merciless in his prosecu- 
tions, that he has aroused the indignation of 
professional people, who at last have suc- 
ceeded in procuring the enactment of a law 
which will interfere with Mr. Wall's operations 
to some considerable extent for the present, 
and we hope, will in time prevent them al- 
together. As stated in Figaro, by the pro- 
visions of the act, no penalty will be recover- 
able for the unauthorized performance of a 
musical composition, unless the fact that the 
right of performance is reserved is expressly 
printed on the title page. Another provision 
of the bill gives the judges the option of re- 
fusing costs where the amount recovered does 
not exceed ten dollars. 

Of course, the first clause of the act can 
only avail for future publications. Publishers 
hereafter will be obliged to print upon each 
copy a notification of “ right of performance re- 
served,” when such control is to be insisted 
upon. This will be sufficient notice and 
warning. There will be more or less trouble, 
however, with old copyrights, until Parliament 
enacts that owners of such copyrights shall 
publish and disseminate complete lists of 
property thus controlled. The best way would 
be to abolish the system altogether. A copy- 
right or royalty on all published compositions 
should be sufficient. This would pay better 
than the present short-sighted system. A piece 
for which a person has to pay two charges, one 











for the printed copy, and one for the permis- 
sion to sing it, does not stand the same chance 
of popularity and large sales with one which 
is free to all to sing, when and where they 
choose. 

There are breakers ahead. As things are 
now, there will be trouble for some time yet. 
We are glad of the progress already made, 
and what has been done is doubtless a promise 
of better things to come. 


——_——-oepoe 


City Notes. 


The Cincinnati Conservatory of Music will 





give four chamber concerts during the season. | 


The music schools of the city open well. 
Most of them retain the teaching force of last 
year. 

The Cincinnati Conservatory of Music gave 
a recital September 23d, at which a fine pro- 
gram was given. 

J. A. Broekhoven, the well known composer 
and teacher, has been elected tothe leadership 
of the Orpheus Society of this city, in place of 
Carl Barus, who has resigned. : 


Mr. H. G. Andres gives a vocal and instru- 
mental concert November 2d, at Dexter Hall, 
at which he will have the assistance of Prof. 
Jacobsohn, Messrs. Brand, Schneider and Sul- 
livan. 

Prof. George Schneider has decided to con- 
tinue his recitals this season, for which the 
lovers of good music well played, will be thank- 
ful. They will be given on Tuesday evenings, 


as follows: October 17th, November 14th, | 


and December 12th. 


John Church, Jr., who has been spending 
the summer in the East, returned to Cincin- 
nati the 18th of last month, but we regret to 
record that he was immediately recalled on 
account of the serious illness of his father, who 
resides at Little Compton, R. I. 


Prof. S. E. Jacobsohn, who lately resigned 
from the faculty of the College of Music, has 
nearly completed arrangements for his new 
school of music. He has already received 
applications from forty-five violin pupils alone 
and with a single exception, all the advanced 
pupils of the College of Music, says the En- 
quirer. 

The Musical Festival Association have se- 
cured Smith & Nixon's new hall for their re- 
hearsals. It has many advantages, one being 
that it is on the first floor and easy of access 
The association will give a concert November 
30th, the usual “ Messiah” concert at Christ- 
mas, and still another in the spring. Mrs 
Osgood and Mr. Whitney will sing in the 
“ Messiah.” 

Prof. Arthus Mees has begun the rehearsals 
of the May Festival Association, and finds 
every thing in fine condition for good results. 
Several concerts will be given this season, in 
addition to the usual Christmas performance 
of the “ Messiah.” “Israel in Egypt,” is, we un- 
derstand, to be put in practice, and a set of 
part songs for female voices by J. Brahms. 


Other novelties will be announced in due sea- 


son. 

The editor of the Vistror recently’received 
a composition for criticism, to which the author 
had appended the following note: “ Dear Mr. 
M., what is this? a polka, march, quickstep, 
or a visitation of God?’ Under the pressure 
of work accumulated during a trip to the East, 
the editor was inclined to look upon it as a 
“ visitation,’ but upon proper examination, 
the “thing” proved to possess very considera- 
ble merit, and it is now in rehearsal by the 
Cincinnati Orchestra for performance at its 
concerts, 


The New York Courier speaks a good word 
for our Industrial Expositions; among other 
things, it says: The Patent Office at Washing- 
ton has records of numerous issues of patents 
to inventors who received their stimulus and 
inspiration in the Mechanical Hall of Cincin- 
nati Expositions. Consumers have gone there 
and seen for themselves the best products of 
the best artisans of the country, and, as a con- 
sequence, have gone away with a higher stand- 
ard in their own minds. All classes of manu- 
facturers have felt the effects of this influence 
in the diffusion of a demand for better products. 
The effect is to be seen all over the country in 
better and prettier machinery, better architec- 

|ture in the dwellings, more individuality in 

household decoration, and a more wholesome 
and simple taste in all the surroundings of 
domestic as well as of business life. 


—________—$.@ 698 <——_—___—- 


Concert and Convention Notes. 





S. H. Lightner gave a very successful rep- 
resentation of “ The Fairy Grotto,” recently, at 
Sharpville, Pa. The cantata was repeated, by 
request, a few days later. 

We have received the new announcement of 
the Ann Arbor School of Music, which is es 

| tablished in connection with the University of 
Michigan. Mr. C. B. Cady is director, assisted 
by an able corps of music teachers. 

The Orange County (N. Y.) Musical Asso- 
ciation held its 65th semi-annual convention 
at the Assembly rooms in Middletown, Sept. 13, 
14, 15. Mr. Henry Camp, director of the 
music at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, was the 
conductor. 

J.T. Douthitt is busy holding Musical In- 
stitutes and singing classes in various parts of 
| Pennsylvania. A list of dates of his schools 
has been mislaid. He is enthusiastic in his 
praise of the new school book, “ The Juvenile 
Class and Concert.”’ 

“David, the Shepherd Boy,”” made sucha hit 
under Mr. Sherwin’s direction at the Wisconsin 
and Chautauqua Assemblies, though given 
without special scenery or costume, that in 
several places they are proposing to have him 
come and give it in costume during the autumn 
and winter. It proves to be one of Mr. 
Root’s very best and most attractive works 

Prof. Sherwin, after his two months’ annual 
tour among the summer Assemblies, is off 
again among the cyclones of Kansas. His en- 
gagements in Musical Conventions and S. S. 
Institutes nearly fill] the autumn, taking him 
to Northern Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Canada, with others not yet fixed. He is re- 
newing his youth and doing better work than 
ever in the field of Musical Conventions. 

Dr. H. R. Palmer is engaged to hold conven- 
tions as follows: 

October 3, 4. 5, 6, Emporia, Kansas 

October 10, 11, 12, 13, Junction City, Kansas. 

October 17, 18, 19, 20, State Convention at 
Topeka, Kansas. 

The two weeks following the State Conven- 
tion, will also be given two conventions in the 
same State. Thence to Iowa, thence home to 
New York, where he expects to arrive about 
November 10th. 

———— 
| Masic and Musicians. 


Eugene Thayer, the distinguished organist, 
recently gave a series of organ recitals at 
| Hornellsville, N. Y. 

Mad. Anna Bishop will write her recollec= 
tions of the concert stage. They can not fail 
of being interesting. 

The Toronto Choral Society is the first to 
announce a performance of Gounod’s “ Re- 
demption” in this country, promising a pre- 
|sentation of the work early in its coming 
season, 
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Miss Thursby will remain in America but a 


short time. Her concert engagements will be 
limited to twenty-five. 

ll Trovatore Another prima donna 
is about to abandon the stage, the 
soprano Tecla Vigna, who, at the end of the 
Trieste will depart for Cincinnnti, 
where she intends to devote herself to teaching 
singing. 

Dr. F. Hiller has recently advocated the 
adoption of the proper alphabetic al succession 
in the German notation, by assigning the let 
ter B to the note between A and C, and go giv 
ing up the German designation of the note by 
the letter H. 

Philadelphia has organized a “ Music Festi 
val Association.” A fund of $30,000 has already 
been subscribed, The chorus will be limited 
to 500 voices, with an orchestra of 100. W 
W. Gilchrist, author of the prize composition 
of the last Cincinnati May Festival, is to be 
conductor, assisted by Charles M, Schmitz. 


Snys 


season, 


A note to the Visrror states that the beauti 
ful composition, already referred to in these 
columns, entitled, “‘Thusnelda,”’ by Prof. A 
M. Forester, an American musician, bas been 
played by one of the orchestras in 
Germany, that kept by the Prince of Sonders 
hausen in Thuringia, the histerical home of 
Thusnelda, the wife of Arminius. 


Prof. L. W. Mason, who went to Japan 
under a two years’ contract with that govern- 
ment to introduce the prevalent musical sys 
tems of this country, has been re-engaged for 
another two years’ term, notwithstanding that 
a rigid economy of public expenditures has been 
instituted, the Japanese officials testifying em 
phatically to the efficiency of his work there. 


best 


Wartel, the celebrated master in the art of 
singing, died Aug. 12. He was born at Ver 
sailles,in 1806. He was at one time a success 
ful operatic tenor and concert singer. He 
has been the teacher of some of the most 
celebrated opera singers, prominent among 
whom is Christine Nilsson, the ‘“ Swedish 
Nightingale,” and Trebelli. Wartel leaves a 
talented son, who is a fine singer and teacher, 


2 eOoe 


In Memoriam. 


BY W. F, SHERWIN, 


‘ 


The recent death of C. C. Williams makes 
another breach in the ranks of those who 
stand prominent among the many friends of 
the Musicat Visrror and its publishers, 

From a merely human standpoint it would 
seem cruel that one so universally beloved by 
all who knew him, before whom such grand 
possibilities of usefulness were opening, and 
upon whom a sweet young wife and an aged 
mother were to lean for support, should be 
stricken down and buried from sight, while 
others who seem almost worthless are permitted 
to live. 

But God seeth not as man seeth, and the rea/ 
life is measured less by years than by character 
In this sense we may say that our departed 
friend was garnered in ripeness, having lived 
longer to good purpose than many whose 
locks are whitening. 

Charles C. Williams was born in Gustavus 
Ohio, Sept. 4th, 1852, having just passed his 
30th birthday. His early life was spent upon 
a farm, but in his boyhood he showed excel- 
lent musical ability, and industriously strove 
to educate himself as far as limited means and 
persevering study coulddoso, He first learned 
to read music in the classes of C, C, Case and 
J. MeGranaban, but his special fondness was 
for the clarionet, upon which he became a pro 
ficient of rare ability, having trequently been 
offered the position of soloist in the Strakosch 
and other large orchestras. Thousands 
Chautauquans will remember his delightful 


of 
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solos with the Northwestern Band of Mead- | 
ville during their three years of service there. | 

At about the age of 20 he commenced class 
teaching (vocal), in which he was so successful 
that at the age of 23 he took up the conducting 
of conventions, and afterwards became a popu- 
lar teacher in the National Normal ot Dr 
Root, of which he had long been a prominent 
member, 

As a composer he was rapidly winning an 
enviable reputation for good taste in church 


|} music, and his compositions in the two books 








of which he was one of the authors (“Church 
Anthems,’ and “The Prince of Song by 
Case & Williams) gave promise of strong prac 
tical work in the future. He had contributed 
to many works, and multitudes in all the 
Christian world will now sing with intensified 
interest his stirring “Have you any room for | 
Jesus?” found in “ Gospel Hymns No, 3.’ 

In March last, Mr. Williams was called to 
the post of Musical Director in the First M. E 
Church of Akron, Ohio, where he gathered an 
effective chorus of over sixty members, and 
was fast making it of the remarkable 
choirs of the land 

Though physically delicate, with a tendency 
to pulmonary trouble, he was a most earnest 
and diligent worker, and about July Ist found 
it necessary to try the climate of Colorado 
There he seemed for atime to be improving 
but about Sept. 4th (his birthday) a sudden 
change took place, hemorrhage of the lungs set 
in, and on the Lith, at Colorado Springs, with 
no relatives near but the devoted young wife 
he sank to rest, 


one 


“Like one who folds the drapery of his couch 
about him, 
And lies down to pleasant dreams 
Death had no terrors for him, for he was a 
pure, earnest, consistent christian, and spoke 
of his approaching death with freedom and a 


sweetness that was charming 

He was a brother of Mra, C. C, Case, and Mr 
Case received the telegram announcing 
“Charlie's” sudden attack, just as he was re 
turning in the cars from the Brookville Nor 
mal Institute. He left at once for Colorado 
but arrived too late. The body was embalmed 
and Mr. C. returned with it to the saddened 
old home in Gustavus, where most impressive 
funeral services were held on Monday, the 18th 
Rev. Mr. Pierce, of Akron, conducting, and his 
old friend and associate, James McGranahan 
leading the song service 


And so passed into the beyond only just 


beyond one ot the purest, noblest, sweetest 
spirited christian musicians | have ever been 
associated with, the memory of whose life 
should be an inspiration to all who knew and 
loved him 

Many hearts bleed in sympathy for the 
young wife’s overwhelming sorrow, and the 


avony of the dear old mother who almost 
idolized her boy, with the grief of the sisters 
and other friends whose hearts are torn. But 
the departed seems to have left the gate ajar as 
he passed through, that those yet to come 
might catch a glimpse of the glory upon which 
he entered, and be comforted. 
Bliss, Wyman, Williams! 
meet beyond the river.” 
+:e0e 


«. C. Williamea, 


yes, “We shall 


Linpenvinie, O., Sept. 18, 1882 
To the Editor of the Visitor 
Just a week ago yesterday, at early morn, we 
heard a rap at our bedroom window. Recog- 
nizing the familiar voice, my wife and I—ap- 
prehensive of something serious—hastened to 
know the cause of so early a call from our 


| dear, old-time, tried and true friends, Mr. and 


Mrs. C. C. Case. Sad were our hearts to learn 
that they had received a summons from our 
dear friend, their brother, C. C, Williams, to 
come at once to his bedside at Colorado Springs, 
whence with his dear wife he had gone for a 








summer vacation, hoping in its clear atmos- 
phere and high altitude to regain his health 
and renew his vigor to return to his choir and 
convention work at Akron, O., where he had 
made so many friends and worked with so 
much zeal and success the past twelve months, 
The first westward-bound train of the day bore 
Case onward toward Colorado and dispatches 
from points along the way informed us of his 
speed and progress, but ere he had reached 
the Missouri, over the wires from Colorado 
Springs to aching hearts in the loved country 
home came the sad, sad message, that Charlie 
had gone—gone to be with the Saviour! Just 
a week from Case's starting he returned with 
the precious dust and his stricken sister; and 
to-day, amid a multitude of sorrowing friends 
from far and near, we have laid his body by in 
a flowery bed—yes, really, in a bed of flowers 
(so lavish were his friends in theif floral offer- 
ings) in the cemetery at Gustavus, his native 
town, there to rest until the resurrection morn. 
“Oday, for which creation 
And all its tribes were made; 
© joy! for all its former woes, 
A thousand fold repaid!" 

Although the cloud of sorrow that has hov- 
ered over the old home and the stricken hearts 
there for the past long week has at times seemed 
very heavy #hd almost impenetrable,yet gleams 


| of light and comfort have constantly broken 


through, causing us all to rejoice, even in the 
midst of our deepest sorrow—as our hearts are 
assured that he is now safe with the Master, in 
whom he fully trusted and in whose service he 
found such joy and satisfaction. 

In a letter to his younger brother Grant, 
dated August 20th, he writes: “There is lots 
of trouble in this world, and sooner or later it 
comes to every one, Now that it must come, 
we have the words of comfort: ‘God is a very 
present help in time of trouble, therefore we 
will not fear, though the earth be removed and 
the mountains be carried into the midst of the 


sea Now let us day down the burden and 
the Master will do all things well. No more 
fears.” 


A friend of his who was with him in his last 
hours, in a letter to his sister here in Ohio, 
writes: “ This is Saturday night, and Mr. Wil- 
liams is dying I have never had much 
faith in religion, but I would give much to be 
able to die as he is dying—so happy. He has 
told her (his wife) what to do—all about every 
thing-—-and seems so happy and resigned. . . 
It seems so sad, Mrs. Williams received a tel- 
egram to-night, saying ‘Some one would come,’ 
but never to see Mr, Williams alive, I will wait 
until the end, to finish this. What is there in 
his sublime faith in a better world that makes 
it so easy to die? 

‘* Monday afternoon—Mr. Williams still here, 
but will hardly live through the day, and I never 
saw any thing so sad, Had a telegram from 
Case at St. Louis, to be here Wednesday morn- 
ing. He seems perfectly resigned. would 
give five years of my life to be able to die like 
him. He has just said to his wife, ‘My dar- 
ling girl, de not ery. My trust is in the Lord 
Jesus Christ wherever I go.’ 

“ Monday night—Mr. Williams bas just died, 
twenty minutes past nine,” 

Dear readers, | would feel great reluctance 
in thus parting the curtain and exposing to so 
yublie a gaze the sacredness and privacy of 
Mr. Williams’ dying chamber, were it not that 
| know many of you have been personal friends 
and acquaintances, whom he would have wel- 
comed to his bedside had it been possible, and 
especially had he thought another soul might 
be ied to put his trust in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and thus be prepared not only to die as he died 
but to dive as he lived, to do his Master's will. 
Again, those who have only known him through 
his music—and there are not a few—will 
glad to know of the sterling Christian charac- 
ter, the useful life, and the triumphant victory 
over death of the author of those sweet gospel 














songs, “ Have you any room for Jesus?’ and 
“Ts your lamp burning, my brother?’ which 
we have found so useful and so much blest in | 
our gospel meetings wherever we have been, 
both in this country and Europe. I had rather 
leave behind me these two gospel songs, to be | 
sung on with their messages of life, light, and 
salvation, so long as there is a heart that has 
not made room for Jesus, than to leave al! the 
combined fortunes of a Stewart or an Astor a 
thousand times over 

Eternity alone will reveal the service they 
shall have done in leading souls to Christ, 
man’s only Saviour and Redeemer. We who 
knew Mr, Williams in life are not surprised at 
his happy death, as Christ was the one center 
of his life, and when the center of a life is 
right, the circumference will not be long wrong 
His life, measured by years, was not a long 
one, having just passed his thirtieth birthday 
a week before he went home, but, measured 
by what he accomplished, by the good seed 
he has sown, which will continue to bear fruit, 
though he has gone, eternity alone may reveal 
the length of his life below. My fellow-teacher 
or singer, if up to this time, se// has been your 
center, would it not be wise for life, death and | 
eternity just now to change— 


“ Swing the heart's door widely open, 
Bid Him enter while you may.” 


| 


Sincerely and faithfully yours, 
James MoGRrananay, 
- >7eee 
The Musical Institute at Brookville, Pa. 


First we secured the services of Dr. Geo. F 
Root, Profs, C. C. Case and W. C. Coffin, of 
Chicago; Profs. John Eckert, of Erie; and for 
soprano soloist, Miss Belle McClintock, of 
Meadville. 

Mr. A. H. Steadman, of Brookville, can- 
vassed Jefferson and the neighboring counties 
for some weeks before the Institute com- 
menced, explaining the kind of work to be 
done, and describing as well as he could the 
people who were to do it. The result was that 
the class numbered over two hundred members, 
which, at five dollars each made a good show- 
ing for success, both financial and musical. 

A few days before commencing there came 
books enough to stock a music ctore, since 
there were copies enough of each for the great 
choras. There were “ Messiah,” “Realm of 
Song,” “ Prince of Song,’’ “ School of Singing,” 
“ Chorus Castle,”’ “ David, the Shepherd Boy,’ 
“ Concert Choruses,” and “ Gipsy bife.” 

Punctually at the time appointed, Monday 
morning, August 28th, Dr. Root commenced 
the work of the Institute, and from that time 
on every thing moved like clockwork—no 
teacher being late for his lesson. 

This alone would not, of course, have se- 
cured success, but it helped greatly by induc- 
ing habits of order in the class and by protect 
ing them from the waste of the valuable time 
of the teachers that they were paid for. 

The Doctor had not been ten minutes at his 
work before the class settled down into the 
feeling that it was “all right,” and that they 
were sure of a good and profitable time. 

From this point to the closing concert, on 
Friday evening, September 8th, the interest in 
the work steadily increased, and whether it was 
the principal or Messrs. Case, Coffin, Eckert, 
or Miss McClintock that demanded their atten- 
tion, it was given with a whole heartedness and 
delight that was wonderful to see. 

Several little episodes took place during the 
term that will be remembered pleasantly by the 
class, and we doubt not by the teachers. The 
first was on August 30th, during the Doctor's 
first hour, A magnificent basket of flowers was 
brought to him, bearing this inscription, “To 
Dr. Geo.F. Root, on his 62d birthday.” Others 
came in the shape of excursions and other social 
attractions, and at the last concerts elegant 
floral testimonials to Miss McClintock and the 

others. 
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| at from 50 cents to $1.00 each, but there is, in 


Of the performances, both solos and choruses, | has been engaged, it is doubtful whether the 
we will only say that nothing to be compared | directors and conductor will care much about 
with them has ever been heard here before. | it. They must have become callous by this 
In the language of one of our eminent judges, | time 
“they were glorious—a benefit above praise to But Boston is really coming to the front as 
the town and country.” a great musical center, Ido not mean to com- 

Of the choruses performed, we must, of | pare it with other American cities, but with 
course, put the selections from the “ Messiah” | European art centers. Its claims in this di- 
first, but The Gospel Banner” in the Realm” | rection are manifold. Firstly, there is a fond 
ig A greut success, well up tothe “ Zion Awake” | ness for the larger forms of music here, which, 
and * Honor and Glory” of the Doctor's pre- | more than the number of concerts, indicates 
vious works. So of some of the selections | the true musical atmosphe re Then the lead- 
from the “ Prince" and “ Chorus Castle.” | ing composers of America have their residence 

The closing chorus of “ David" will perhaps | here 
eclipse them all, in the estimation ot many The greatest American symphonic writer, 
It was much admired the best song writer, the most eminent tech- 

We learn that we are indebted to Prof. C. C, | nician, the leading American pianist, ete., can 
Case for the idea of holding this institute here. | easily be claimed for our city. Conductors 
Be that as it may, we know that we have had | are plentiful, and orchestras numerous 
the best musical time ever known in Jefferson In view of the opening of the great masical 
county, and we say of all the faculty, ‘‘ Long | college, it is not improbable that there will be 
may they wave.’ LOOKER ON 


a great influx of professors from abroad, who 
seek to become connected with the institution 
The New England Conservatory of Music will 
. | be one of the greatest factors in promoting 

The season has not fairly opened yet, but | Boston's musical prosperity. In size, elegance 
the notes of preparation are heard on every | and fitness for its purpose, it may be ranked 
side. The “course” concerts are to be, as | as the greatest musical institution of the world 
usual, the first in the field. In these concerts | Its building is in strong contrast to the cramped 
music is sold at wholesale; that is to say, the | quarters of the Leipzig Conservatorium or the 
inanagers sell single tickets to single concerts | conservatoire of Paris 

rhe institution opened its doors Sept. 14th, 
and is now already in smooth running order, 
with every augury of a great and far-reaching 
success, Of which more in my next 

Boston, Sept. 15 PROTEUS, 
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Music in Boston. 


technical phrase, ‘a large reduction made on 
taking a quantity,” and the tickets to series 
of from eight to ten good concerts cost from 
32.00 10 6.00. This would be a good arrange- 
ment, if it were not for the fact that in all of 
these courses there are some concerts which 
can not be described otherwise than as pad 
ding. After a concert by Miss Thursby, there 
may come one by 


The “Mastic Teachers’ National Associa. 
tion” Meeting at Chicage. 


Editor Musical Visitor 

I have waited till this time to write you of 
the Chicago M. T. N. A. meeting, because | 
Or some similar unknown celebrity. The en- | wished to get my letter before as many of your 
core fiend lets himself loose with unbridled | readers as possible, and knew that during the 
fury at these concerts. The programs are al- | warm months many were away from home 
ways doubled in length by his efforts. This| The Chicago meeting was a success. There 
class of concerts had their origin in the love were more men of positive eminence in the 
of lectures, which once was a leading New | profession, present, than we have ever brought 
England characteristic. The Lyceum courses | together beltore 
of old furnished this kind of intellectual food The name of Mr. Arthur Mees as President, 
by the quantity, and, as the taste for it passed | was undoubtedly of great service to the society. 
away, trimmed their sails to meet the new | His reputation in connection with your Cincin- 
taste by substituting concerts for lectures, so | nati Music Festival work, and his genial per- 
that we now have “lecture-courses'’ which | sonal qualities, were strong attractions 
contain no lectures. But the great concert- The papers presented this year were quite 
course which Boston prides itself upon just | above the average of previous occasions. ‘That 
now, is that of the on “ Formation of Piano Touch,” by Mr. E. M 
Bowman, of St. Louis, was perhaps the most 
important of all. Mr. W. H. Shervood, the 
eminent pianist declared that it was “ the best 
article on the topic that he had ever heard or 
read in either English or German.” But the 
explanations and illustrations given by Mr 
Sherwood in his remarks during the discussion 
of Mr. Bowman's able paper, were intensely 
interesting to all present. That paper and 
Sherwood’'s talk were enough to make the repu- 
tation of any one meeting 

But there were other good papers, and good 
discussions rhe right of private judgment 
in music,” by H. A. Clark (Prof. of Music 
Penn. University, Phil.), brought out a strong 
. “discussion’’ on the merits and peculiarities 

“ PIRST COME, FIRST SERVED, of many of the best writers—like Wagner, 

And that a limited number only would be sold | Chopin, Raff, and Berlioz——that was very inter- 
to each applicant. When, however,. the thir-| esting. Of course genial John Howard, with 
tieth man in the line came to the box-office, he | his annual hobby, raised a pleasant hurricane 
found almost the entire floor sold, and was | over the question of ‘ Clavicular Breathing” 
obliged to take second-rate seats. Several per- | and its suggestions. It was finally concluded 
sons had sat up all night, in front of the ticket- | I believe, that singers should all hold their 
office, thinking to make “assurance doubly | breath till they could learn how to breathe! 
sure. These ardent admirers of the muses, | But it is worth money to hear dear Mr. How- 
or of mammon (for they may have been spec- | ard defend himself. He is keen, always abso- 
ulators), were then much cast down, and bom- | lutely polite; sometimes gets ina good “ lick” 
barded all the newspapers with letters detailing | at less able talkers, and, with all his theories, 
their grievances. But, as this is the third or | is a good musician and delighiful talker. 
fourth newspaper war in which this orchestra! The paper by Rev. J. H. Knowles (Chicago) 


MISS YELLIANI, OF SCREAMTOWN, 


POSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


I have told you the story of this great scheme 
in previous letters, Founded by the liberality 
of one man, it has awakened a true love of 
music in the Bostonian breast, and is sup 
ported by the public with ardor. But—and 
there is a very big but—spite of all its great- 
ness and goodness, it manages to keep itself 
in hot water three-fourths of the time (some- 
thing like a great Western college that I have 
Weard of), and offends everybody, even while 
doing them a good. The last broil was about 
the tickets, and the manner of their disposal 
It had been announced that the seats would 
be sold without reserve, on the principle of 
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on “The Office of Music in Public Worship,” 
was the occasion of a debate that created 
much interest. Canon Knowles is an Episco- 
pal clergyman of the so-called “ High Church” 
party, runs a boy choir, and gives great promi- 
nence to music in his church services, He is 
an enthusiast, a highly cultivated man in many 
ways, a genial gentleman, and gave us a good 

aper. The “President's Address,” by Mr. 

ees was a fine paper, thoughtful and exceed- 
ingly well written. 

The “ recitals’ at the Chicago meeting were 
by far the most brilliant we have ever had. 

r. Sherwood gave us one of his grandest pro- 
grams. Mr. Schneider, of Cincinnati, gave us a 
very elegant recital. His playing was greatly 
admired for its purely refined style and exhibi- 
tion of most scholarly interpretation. Cin- 
cinnati ought to be proud of such a resi- 
dent artist. Of course no words of mine can 
add to the fame of Mr. George E. Whiting, 
your great organist. But it was a proud day 
for the Executive Committee of M. T. N. A. 
when they brought Mr. Whiting and Mr. E. 
Clarence Eddy before the teachers assembled 
at our meeting. Mr. Whiting sustained his 
reputation as one of the very best organists in 
America. 

The piano recital of Mdlle. Ilonka von 
Ravasz was a brilliant affair. “The lady is a 
bravura player, who revels in Liszt's music, 
and ought to create a furore in her coming 
American four. 

The sessions of our meeting this year were 
varied by vocal] selections introduced between 
the essays and discussions. Most of the promi- 
nent resident vocalists gave us their services, 
and won hearty applause by their perform- 
ances. In fact, the three days’ sessions were 
crowded with interesting matter, literary and 
musical. If anybody wishes to know what the 
M. T. N. A. has done in its six meetings, at 
Warren, Ohio; Chautauqua Lake, N. Y.; Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Buffalo and Albany, N. Y., and 
Chicago, let him read the following: We have 
had essays by Carl Merz; Ritter, Vassar College; 
Mad. Seiler, Philadelphia; Van Cleve, Cincin- 
nati Commercial; Upton, Chicago Tribune ; 
Emery, Boston; Cady, Ann Arbor University ; 
Rice, Oberlin College; Sherwood, pianist; 
Eugene Thayer, organist; Bowman, St. Louis ; 
S. G. Pratt (Author “Zenobia”), and Amy 

ay. 

Our organists have been Geo. E. Whiting, 
E. Clarence Eddy, Eugene Thayer, A. A. Stan- 
ley, Providence, R. I.; Kaffenberger, Buffalo; 
and Mr. Wild, Chicago. 

Our pianists, W. H. Sherwood, Mad. En- 
genia Rice, Alfred Pease, Parsons, N.Y.; Louis 
Maas, Boston; S. G. Pratt, Soebach, Chicago; 
Messrs. Schneider and Mees, Cincinnati; Miss 
Lydia Harris, Chicago, and Mdlle. Ravasz, the 
new Hungarian pianist. 

Our meeting next year will be at Providence, 
R. I. 

It is proposed to divide the session of that 
meeting into sections. Every one will thus be 
able to utilize his or her time as is most de- 
sirable. The sections will be, piano, organ, 
harmony, singing, chorus work, ete, 

The society has now gained a position that 
no musician in America can presume to ques- 
tion. The men who are already actively in- 
terested in its work are the peers of our best 
musicians. 

Hoping for the society’s future growth and 
usefulness, I am, Yours truly. 

C. W. Sykes, Chicago. 
_— 
A Representative Teacher. 








Among the musical people of Chicago and 
the northwest the name of Frederic W. Root 
is well and favorably known. Mr. Root is a 
scion of the famous Root family whose name is 
imperishably inscribed upon the musical histo- 
ry of this country, and supports the prestige of 
that name most worthily. It is not the pur- 





pose of these rambling notes to enter largely 
into details, but it may be said of Mr. Root 
that he studied singing in Italy, that fountain 
head of musical art, and has taught in Chicago 
for twelve years. Being at all times a close 
and attentive student, he has greatly profited 
by his exceedingly valuable experience and has 
happily proved an exception to the general 
rule that “a prophet is not without honor save 
in his own country.” Mr. Root certainly de- 
serves the reputation he now enjoys of being 
thoroughly honest in his advice to singers, as 
well as painstaking in his efforts to advance 
their musical education. Many prominent 
professional people owe much of their success 
to him. In the Chicago Church Choir Com- 
pany quite a number of the principals have 
received instructions from him, among them 
Mrs. Jessie Bartlett Davis, Miss Jeannie Her- 
rick, Miss Mae St. John and Messrs. John Mc- 
Wade and W. H. Clark. Miss Hope Glenn, a 
distinguished member of the Nilsson Concert 
Company, is another artist whose voice was 
formed by Mr. Root, who certainly has reason 
to feel proud of his record, as musical Chicago 
certainly feels proud of him. As one of the 
representative and progressive musicians of 
Chicago Mr. Root is rapidly climbing towards 
the top of the ladder.—Chicago Saturday 
Night. 
+00 
Where They Composed. 


It is said that Beethoven was fond of com- 
posing musicinthe openair. He would some- 
times go to the fields for solitude, and there, 
alone with his thoughts, write down his 
ideas on paper. Even in the rain and wind he 
was known to do this. . 

Auber confessed that his ideas came more 
readily while on his horse, and he loved to ride 
at arapid pace. Mozart said that traveling in 
a carriage or walking brought fresh and abun- 
dant thoughts. 

Mendelssohn wrote at home, spending great 
labor and care over his work, changing and 
correcting, even after the plates were engraved. 
“He was so completely master of his 
thoughts,” says his intimate friend Hiller, 
“that he could compose at any moment.” 


eee 
The Blue Book. 


Ferdinand Hiller, in his ‘“ Recollections and 
Letters of Mendelssohn,” speaks of a book in 
which he had written songs of all sorts, Ger- 
man and Italian psalms, airs, and romances, 
which he composed for his wife. This Mendels- 
sohn insisted on seeing each time he came to 
Hiller’s house, always asking for the “ blue 
book.” 

Something resembling this is a little book 
owned by Felix Moscheles, which Mendelssohn 
gave him at his christening, and sketched on 
the fly-leaf the house of the elder Moscheles. 
On the next page is a waltz, composed for the 
lad, and then autographs of Robert and Clara 
Schumann, Rossini, Thalberg, Spohr, Malibran, 
Landseer, and others, many of them accom- 
panied by bits of music and sketches. On one 
page are a few words and the autograph of the 
dying Chopin, feeble and wavering. 





oe 
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Books and Magazines. 


The Art Interchange still keeps up its well-earned 
reputation. ,The numbers before us are replete 
with valuable things pertaining to magazines of 
this kind, It is generous in illustrated supplements 
and designs, and full of helpful advice to all 
lovers of the beautiful in art. Published fort- 
nightly at 140 Nassau street, New York. 


The North American Review has its usual variety 
of articles on various topics, ably written by such 
men as H Hyndman, the English Radical 
leader ; Rev. O. B. Frothingham, Dr. Henry Schlie- 
mann, Senator J. L. Mitchell, Prof. Geo. L. Vose, 
and Prof. Charles S. Sargent. The Review can be 
had of all booksellers and newsdealers, 








The Century and St. Nicholas for October, are at 
hand as usual, filled with choice illustrations and 
valuable and interesting articles. It is a good thing 
that these magazines have such an immense circu- 
lation, else their publishers could not be so liberal 
in catering to the wants of the reading public. 

We have received through Peter G. Thomson, 
Vine street, a very interesting work entitled “‘ Three 
in Norway, by Two of Them.” The writers have 
run a pleasant vein’ of humor through the book, 
possibly to relieve the monotony of the descrip- 
tions of Norway scenery, but though the humor 
is welcome, it is not needed for that =. for 
there is not a dull page in the book, apart from the 
fun. Published by Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. 


ee 
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“Music the fiercest grief can charm, 

And fate’s severest rage disarm ; 

Music can soften pain to ease, 

And make despair and madness please.” 

— Pope. 

Do the duty which lies nearest to thee.— 
Goethe. 

This is not only a wicked but a dangerous 
world; very few get out of it alive. 

It is said that an angle-worm can not dig 
more than one inch per hour, but he is always 
an inch beyond the shovel when you want fish- 
bait. 

Sims Reeves, the renowed English tenor, is 
said to advocate the doctrine that total absti- 
nence tends greatly to the preservation of the 
human voice. 


When the old man came in, drop down 
beside the cradle and began crying, “ k and 
Rye, Baby,” she knew what was the matter.— 
Syracuse Times. 

No teacher should go into his fall work with- 
out looking into the “Teacher's Club.” It 
shows the best ways of interesting and instruct- 
ing classes, that have ever been issued. 

“Only a Pansy Blossom” seems to have 
taken the public by storm. It is indeed a 
beautiful and effective composition, well worthy 
the favor with which it is being received. 

It has just been discovered that the same 
kind of coloring matter which poisons striped 
stockings is used to color whiskey. In both 
cases it goes to the legs and ruins the under- 
standing, 

Ruskin gives valuable advice when he says 
that life being short, and the quiet hours few, 
we ought to waste none of them in reading 
valueless books, and that valuable books 
should, in a civilized country, be within the 
reach of every one. 

A young lady, who is learning to play on the 
piano, wrote the following note to her music- 
teacher a few days ago: “ Dear Mrs. + | 
wish to be Xeused from Takin a Lesson until 
a Week from 2 Day as we will Bee Co Buizzy 
and i won’t have time 2 Praktess.” 

Little Harry Hamlin the juvenile Grosvenor, 
aged 14, is said to be contemplating matrimony 
with little Miss Tottie Williams, aged 8, and a 
chorus singer of the juvenile company. Harry 
states that if he fills his scrap book with no- 
tices he hopes to be married by next spring. 


It is stated that a railroad brakeman has 
become an operatic tenor, and has been 
engaged next season at $500 a week. He 
won't have to learn the Italian language, you 
see. He has merely got to speak his lines as 
he does the names of stations, and every body 
will think he’s speaking Italian.—- Boston Post. 


During the Bayreuth festival a lardy-dah 
Englishman, eyeing Wagner with his glass, said 
‘“T have had such a good time listening to your 
music.” When Wagner heard the words, “a 
good time,” he threw up his hands in horror 
and exclaimed, “If you want a good time, go 
and hear something of Offenbach’s.” The 
Englishman subsided. 
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People seldom improve when they have no | 
other model but themselves to copy after.— 
Goldsmith. 


Iti is usually a difficult matter to get a song 
to “go” after it has been published, but the 
publishers of the new song “Only a Pansy 
Blossom,” just out, received orders for hundreds 


of copies of it before it was fairly out of the | 


engraver’s hands, one large music house at 


the East sending an order for one hundred | 


copies, before it was ready for the press. 


At a Paris circus the clown amuses the audi- 
ence every night by singing a duet with a dog, 
who is tramed to how! in a melodious manner 
at given moments. Recently the duet was 
unexpectedly turned into a trio, to the intense 
delight of the spectators; for a small English 
terrier, quietly dozing on the knees of its 
mistress, excited by the vocal display of the 
four-footed performer, joined in with a fine 
baritone voice. 

Says “Cherubino” of the London Figaro, 
“The story goes of Rameau that the composer 
said: ‘Give me the Gazette de Hollande and 
I will set itto music.’ According to Le Menes- 
trel, something of the same sort has been done 
in Germany. A Berlinese composer has, it is 
said, set to music the rescript of the Emperor 
William, devlaring his resolution to maintain 
his sovereign rights in the direction of Prus- 
sian politics. It is suggested that the piece 
should be entitled ‘Call to Patriotism in C.’” 


The following anecdote is told about Joachim 
Raff, who has just died. Soon after Meyer- 
beers death, Raff, who then lived in Paris, 
wrote a funeral march in his honor, and went 
to Passy to play before Rossini, then a resi- 
dent in that suburb, “What do you think of 
it?” asked the composer of Rossini, after 
rising from the piano. “My dear fellow,’ re- 
plied the maestro, caustically, “I think it 
would have been much better if you had died 
and Meyerbeer had wrttten somethiug for 
your interment.” 


A young gentleman was in the Sun office 
yesterday wanting to know the definition of 
the word “Monticello.” We couldn't en- 
lighten him. He said that he knew that 
“Mont” meant mount, but he could not make 
out “cello.” We referred him to “ Webster's 
Unabridged.” He failed to find cello, but 
thought by looking up violoncello he might 
get some light on the subject. He found that 
it meant a violin an octave lower than a tenor 
violin. “Eureka!” he exclaimed, “I have 
found it: ‘Mont’—mount, ‘cello’—an octave 
lower; consequently, ‘Monticello’—a mount- 
ain an octave lower than an ordinary mount- 














D E PAR [TM ENT. 
' NEW 








MUSIC. 


VOCAL. 


Only a Pansy Blossom. By Frank Howard, of 
Thatcher, Primrose & West's Minstrels. 
Price , ° 5O cts. 

The most beautiful waltz song published in years. 
It can be used as a solo, if desired, but is published 
with a splendid vocal accompaniment to the treble 
and alto of the refrain. Hundreds of copies were 
ordered in advance of publication, and its popu- 
larity is constantly increasing. 
*Tis only a pansy blossom, 
Only a withered flower; 
Yet to me fardearer _ 
Than all in earth’s fair bower, 


Marguerite. Romanza for Tenor or Soprano. Words 
by Mary E. Kail. Music by J. W. Bischoff. 
Beautiful tithe page in silver tints and green 


Price 75 ets 
| Is it Wrong to Kiss. Ballad, by J. W. Bischoff. Pict 
ure title. Price 50 cts 

Two charming songs by this well-known com- 
| poser. These songs are quite unlike each other, as 
| may be judged from the titles, but are both in Mr. 
| Bischoff’s best vein, and alike suitable for parlor or 
concert singing. Professionals, especially delight 
to sing this author's music, and the above songs 
will prove valuable additions to their list of songs 


He Took my Heart to Keep. Song and Chorus by 
J. F. Bazill. Picture title page. Price... .40 cts 
A simple song, which is alre ady a favorite. Easy 
to play and sing, well written, and commendable 
in sentiment and expression. 
Still leaning on the window-sill, 
I watch the ocean deep; 
And long tc see him back again, 
Who took my heart to keep. 


Mrs. Swell. Song. Words and music by J. Winch- 
ell Forbes. Price 30 cts. 
A good song in the style of “The Miller of the 
Dee,”’ but in no sense acopy. Both melody, words, 
and arrangement are unusually good. 
You are rich and I am not, 
Mrs. Swell; 
ButI envy not your lot 
Mrs. Swell 


When the Lark's Shril! Sound is Hushed. Ballad, by 
J. Winchell Forbes. Picture title. Price. 35 cts: 
This song, though not difficult, is above the 


average in style and arrangement. It is good in 
every respect. May be used as & serenade. 


Howard. Price 30 cts. 
This author is not the writer of “Only a Pansy 
Blossom,” noticed above, but has been fora long 
time before the public as a song writer, and has 
composed some of the most successful songs pub 
lished in America. ‘ Beyond the Shadows” is one 
of his best, and can not fail to give satisfaction 
wherever sung. 





On the Wings of Song. (Lungi) Romanzetta, by F. 
Paolo Tosti. With Italian words, and English 
translation by J. R. Murray. Price 35 cts 

Adapted to voices of medium range, and though 
one of the easier of this celebrated author's songs, 
is very pleasing and effective. 

When Bessie and | Went Fishing. Ballad. Music by 
H. H. MeGranahan. Price. 30 cts. 

A fish story, not at all incredible, pleasantly told 
in song. Simple and pleasing, 

My Uncle Isaac's Pipe. Song and chorus, by S. W 
Henocksburg. Picture title. Price. 40 cts. 

Though the subject is a homely one, the song is 
first-class. The melody hasa “swing "’ to it that is 
sure to make it go; the chorus is strong and effect 

ive. E 

By the Little Park-lane Stile. Song and chorus, by 
Charles L. Lewis. Price.. 30 cts. 

A sentimental song in the popular style, well 
written and pleasing. 
Ever watching for thy face, 
And for thy welcome smile; 
At the dear old trysting place, 
‘By the little park-lane stile. 

The Dream (Der Traum). By A. M. C. Fellows. 

Tinted title page. Price 30 cts. 

A song much above the average in every respect, 

and very meritorious. Itis for soprano; the melody 

ranging from B-flat below the staff. to C above it 
and has both English and German words. 

Waiting for Thee. Quartet serenade, for male voices 
by H. P. Danks. Price 50 cts. 

This is the latest addition to our new set of 

** Secular Quartets.’"". Mr. Dank’s well-known ability 

as acomposer is a sufficient guaranty of its excel- 

lence. 


SACRED MUSIC. 


| A Rest Remains. Words by Ray Palmer, D.D., mu- 
| sic by Brinley Richards, arranged by W. F. 

Sherwin. Price 35 cts. 
Lord, with Glowing Heart I'd Praise Thee. Words by 

F. 8. Key, music by F. Abt, arranged by W. F. 

Sherwin. Price 0 cts 
| Two valuable additions to “ Beautiful Melodies 
| of Popular Composers, arranged and adapted to 
favorite hymns for choir use. The first is a solo 
and chorus, the second a duet throughout. Both 
are perfectly adapted to the new uses for which 
they have been arranged. 





Beyond the Shadows. Song and chorus, by Frank | 








O Blessed Savior (0 Salutaris). Fortwo voices. L. 


D. Besozzi. Price 20 cts, 
Blessed Redeemer (Vivat cor Jesu), Soprano. Solo 
and chorus. J. Franck. Price 40 cts. 
Lord to Thee (Gloria in Excelsis Solo and chorus, 
J. Franek. Price 75 cts. 
Holy, Holy (Sanctus). Duet and chorus. J. Franck, 
Price 20 cts. 
O Lord God (Agnus Dei), Solo, duet, and chorus, 
J. Franck. Price. 30 cts, 
Unto Thee (Kyrik Solo and chorus. L. D. Besozal. 
Price 20 cts, 


The above six pieces are numbers of a special 
collection of sacred music for women’s voices, and 
are choice in every respect. The music is not hard, 
but very effective, and entirely sacred in its charac- 
ter. Each number has both Latin and English 
words, and can be used by church choirs of any de- 
nom ination. 

Reedy. Sacred song. Words by M. J. Preston, mu- 
sic by W. A. Briggs. Title in blue and gold, 
Price 30 cts. 

The melody is adapted to voices of medium range, 
is tuneful and pleasing, with an accompaniment 
for piano or organ, somewhat elaborate, yet not 
difficult, and entirely in keeping with the sentiment 
of the words 
The Rose of Sharon. Soprano or tenor solo, by Prof. 

John Horn Price.. 40 cts. 

A musicianly setting of the lines from The 
Songs of Solomon beginning with the words, “I 
am the rose of Sharon.’ Somewhat difficult, 


. 7 
FOR THE PIANO. 

A Fond de Train. Galop brillante, pour Henri 

Burcet. Price 60 cts 

A very spirited composition of moderate diffi- 

culty, which we can strongly recommend to 

teachers, pupils, and amateurs generally. It is well 
worth the practice required to do it readily. 

Summer Night Reverie. By Julia Mathews. Colored 

title. Price 30 cts 

A little piece of the third grade of difficulty, with 

a simple melody and easy accompaniment. The 

lower notes of the octave in the right hand part 

may be omitted if desired. 


LIGHT AND GAY. 
A collection of new and easy pieces for the piano, 


This set of excellent teaching pieces has received 
the hearty approval of some of the | 





best teachers, 
Each piece is carefully fingered, tuneful and pleas- 
ing, and not trashy. Teachers will find this collec- 
tion invaluable for beginners 


The Handsome Corporal H. Herman. 3 
Pell-Mell Galop L. Gobbaerts. 34, 
Holly Bush Polka Godfrey. 3 

| Galop. F. Behr. 3 
Polka Mazéucks.. Behr. 3 
Rinaldo-Rinaldino March R. Genee. 3 
Polonaise Behr. 3 
Five-Minutes Polka Fruehling. 3 
Fairy Song Behr. 4 
Little Wag. : Behr. 4 
Heart’s Delight March Giese. 3 
Mignon Schottische.. Behr. 4 
Little an dPretty (Salon Stueck). Lichner. 4 
Mignon Waltz Behr. 4 
LaChatelaine Polka Mazourka Sennewald. 3% 
Wera Galop Michaelis. 3 
Mignon Polka . Behr. 3% 
Herzensgut Polka. Faust. 3 
In the May Behr. 4 
Camp of Gipsies. Behr. 4 
Bella Bocca Polka. Waldteufel. 4 





ORCHESTRA MUSIC. 


This month's additions to our orchestral music is 
as follows: 


Holly Bush Polka 


Godfrey 


Ueber Stock and Stein Galop C. Fauat. 
Festival March @. L. Lewis. 
Ever Thine Gavotie. H. Weiss. 


FOR BRASS AND REED BANDS. 


Billee Taylor Quadrille. Seydel. Send for catalogue 
and price lists 


We will send any of the above, or any sheet mu- 
sic or music books, no matter where published, on 
receipt of the marked price 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0, 
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Words by E. OXENFORD. 
ANDANTE MODERATO. 
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C.D, Pease & Co.'s 


GRAND, SQUARE & UPRIGHT 


Piano~Fortes 


These Pianos are all manufactured from the best 
of materials; every case being double veneered 
and highly finished; only the very best of work 
being employed. 

The Tone is rich and powerful, and the constrec- 
tion perfect. 

All of the latest patents and improvements of any 
merit or value will be found in these pianos. 

The C. D. PEASE & CO’S 


Three-Stringed Upright Pianos 


ean not be surpassed in tone, beauty and style by 
any other piano in the market. Every piano is 
warranted for Five Years. 

Illustrated catalogues sent on application. 


318, 320, & 322 W. 494 St., N. ¥. 
66 W. Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 


IVERS & POND 


SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


Piano~Fortes 


Are acknowledged by all to be 


STANDARD INSTRUMENTS 


in every respect. 
The IVERS & POND PIANO CO. is especially 
noted for its manufacture of 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


which are equal to any made, either in this country 


Waseem: | 





or abroad. 
The principal points of excellence are: 


QUANTITY AND QUALITY OF TONE, 
UNIFORMITY AND PERFECTION OF ACTION, 
DURABILITY, 

POWER OF REMAINING IN TUNE AND FINISH. 


Every Piano is warranted for Five Years. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent on application. 


v 697 Washington Street, Boston. 


66 W. Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 








John Church & Co,’s 
THREE YEARS SYSTEM 


—O F ——— 


PIANO & ORGAN 
Renting? 


By which the instrument 
becomes THE PROPERT Y OF THE 
PARTY RENTING IT, at the end 
of the third year, —aitatied each 
quarter's Rent shall have been regu- 
larly paid in advance. 

Piano- Forte S; new, from 
$25, Organs, from $10 per 


1arte D4 V7, - ? ? + 
27° / > ce ed n2 ” 
guar ° WE NAVE CONStaNi- 


1y in stock a Jarge and va- 


J 
ried assort} 


and Organs from which to 
select. Add ress, 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
66 West Fourth St., CINCINNATI, 0. 


HAZELTON 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES 


THE IDEAL INSTRUMENTS, 


‘ 


ment OF Pranos 





These Standard Instruments have been before 
the public for more than thirty years, and upon 
their intrinsic merits they have won a reputation 
for sterling excellence that is not surpassed by that 


of any other piano made in this country. 


THE HAZELTON PIANOS 


are incomparable in 
MATERIAL, WORKMANSHIP, STYLE, 
DELICACY OF ACTION, DURABILITY 
and SINGING QUALITY OF TONE. 
Every Piano is warranted for Five Years. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent on application. 


; 34 & 36 University Place, N. Y. 
66 W. Fourth Street, Cincinnati 





James & Holmstrom 
GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO -FORTEs. 


These Pianos have received flattering testimoni 
als from eminent musicians throughout the United 
States, many of whom have ranked them among 
the leading instruments of the day. 

Prompt and careful attention is given to all orders, 
and every thing is guaranteed as represented. 

The JAMES & HOLSTROM 


UPRIGHT PIANOS 


have been indorsed by the public and by competent 
judges have been pronounced to be among the 
finest made. 

Every piano is warranted for Five Years. 


Illustrated catalogues sent on application. 


( 233 & 236 E, 2let St., New York. 
(66 W. Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 


CLOUGH & WARREN | 


ORGANS 


CAPTIVATE THE WORLD! 
HAVING NOT ONLY RECEIVED 


DIPLOMA OF HONOR AND MEDAL OF HIGHEST MERIT 


at THE 


United States Centennial, 1876, 


AND 


Grand Prize Medal at Paris, 1878, 
INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITIONS, 
But having been pronounced by the world’s best judges as 
SUPERIOR TO ALL, OTHERS 


Warerooms: 


In those qualities which go to make perfection, thus 
deservedly placing these unrivaled instruments 


AT THE HEAD OF THE HIGHEST RANK 


REED INSTRUMENTS 


manufactured in the world. 


By the introduction of PATENT QU ALIFY- 
ING TUBES (controlled exclusively in this coun- 
try by this Company) the 


CLOUGH & WARREN ORGANS 


caa justly lay claim to an 
EQUALITY WITH PIPE ORGANS 
cf the same capacity, 
Every Organ warranted for five years 
Illustrated Catalogues sent free on application, 


Ww ( Cor. 6th & Congress Sts., Detroit, Mich. 
arcrooms: | 66 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, 0. 
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THE CHORAL CHOIR. 


MUSIC BOOKS 
A New Church Music Book, | 
| i 


DITSON & CO. take pleasure in introducing to the | 
public their new Choir Book for 1882-1883, Not only 
a Choir Book, but a Singing Class and Convention 
Book. Notonly these, butacapital collection of easy 
Glee and Song music, of Hymn-tune and Anthem 

| We call the attention of all lovers of music to the 

following choice collection of vocal and instrumen- 

| tal music, many of which have reached enormeus 

sales. They are by far the best collections of music, 

|} in bound volumes, published in this country. De- 


music, easy, pleasing, and thoroughly musical. 
It would be well to se nd “esis for a copy for ex- 
scriptive catalogue. with list of contents of each | 
| volume, sent on application. 


THE PEERLESS. 
GOLDEN LIBRARY SERIES. 
PIANO MUSIC. 


A NEW SINGING SCHOOL AND CONVENTION BOOK | 
Golden Chord, 
Over 60,000 have been sold. 


By W. O. PERKINS. 
Golden Circle. 


While the Choral Choir is one of the best of 
lImmensely Popular Piano Pieces. 


Singing Class Books, it seems necessary to ee 
‘Golden Hours, 


for the wants of those who prefer to use a cheaper, | 
The Latest Collection of Piano Music. 


lighter, and smaller book. The ®@eertess is similar 
‘Piano Treasures, 


in arrangement and quality to its larger companion, 
For more advanced players. 


differing only in its size, and in the number of pieces | 
Golden Leaves and Blossoms, 


of a kind which it contains. Beginners cannot but 
be delighted at the large number of very easy and | 
very pretty exercises and songs. PRICE 75 CTS. 

Easy pieces for Piano or Reed Organ, by C. KINKLE. 
VOCAL MUSIC. 


Send early for specimen copy. 
A fine C ollection of Populir Songs. 


Mailed to any address for above prices. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
‘Song Treasures, 
Contains many Gems by the Best Writers. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 843 Broadway, New York. 
Ideal Gems of English Song, 
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THE ONLY TRUE 


“RICHARDSON,” 


If you wish to. get the only true “ Richardson’ | 
aud there is only one—be particular to order by the 
whole title:— 


Richardson’s New Method 
FOR THE 


PIANO-FORTE, 


By WATEHAW RICHARDSO2Y. 
PRICE $3.25. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN FINGERING. 
It is the most wonderfully successful instruction | 
book ever published. 
OVER 300,000 COPIES 
been sold, and still its popularity does not 
wane. With its perfect and progressive system and 


full gilt, with gilt edges, an elegant gift edition. 
thoroughly practical course of musical study, it 
stands without a peer, as the 


Most Perfect of Music Books, _ DOLLAR LIBRARY SERIES, 


>_> - 
The Latest and Best Collection. 
Each of the above volumes contain 224 pages, 
sheet musie size, from 100 to 200 pieces. 
bound in boards, $2.50 in cloth, 


have 








Price $2.00 | 
$3.00 in cloth and | 





absolutely without errors, and a universal favorite. Fireside Favorites, 


DON’T FORGET THE TITLE! Beautiful and Popular Songs with Choruses. 


A Cold Medal Cuitar, Pianists Pastime, 


New and Choice Piano-Forte Music. 
THE ORIGINAL Wm. B. TILTON’S Patent 


Pearls of Song. 
GvuItar is the only Guitar ever awarded a gold medal 


1 o- New and Standard Ballads. 
for general excellence, superior tone and finish, and 


is beyond all question, ‘Queen of the Waltz, 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD! Brilliant, New, and Popular Waltzes. 
Photographs and descriptive price lists of the Til- 
‘Musical Evenings. 


ton Guitar sent free 
New and Popular Music for Violin and Piano. 


‘Fresh Garlands, 


Easy Music for Piano-Forte or Parlor Organ. 


The Quartette Club, 


Popular Secular Quartets for Mixed Voices. 


Opera at Home. 


Brilliant Potpourris on Favorite Operas. 


Two Musical Friends. 


Piano Duets for Two Performers. 


Echoes from England, 








--_><- 


MUSIC | 
| 


FOR LESS THAN 


ONE CENT A PACE. 


IN ELEGANT BOUND VOLUMES. 
Useful and Inexpensive, of al] Grades and Styles cf Cheot Music 
“GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG,” 

256 pages—over 80 choicest of songs. 
“GEMS OF GERMAR SONG,” 
216 pages—100 of the best German songs. 
GEMS OF ST OTTISH SONG,” 
200 pages—over 150 best Scottish sorgs. 
* BEAUTIES OF SACRED SONG.” 
60 of the very best sacred songs. 
‘WORLD OF SOG. 
248 pages—94 choice songs of popular style. 
FReRZ's9 ALBUM OF SONG.” 
277 page s—107 of Franz’s best songs. 
‘NORWAY MUSIC ALBU uM.’ 
260 page s—1i 32 of Norway’s Songs, me lodies, ete. 
“GEMS OF STRAUSS, 
248 page 2s—89 choicest Strauss waltzes, gplops, ete. 
“GEMS OF THE DANCE 
232 pages—80 most popular dance pieces. | 
And many other collections. Price each, §2 plain; | 
2.50 cloth; $3 full gilt. 


| 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. | 

C. H. DITSON & CO., 843 Broadway, New York. 
JOHN. CHURCH & CO.,, Cincinnati. 


208 pages— 





Reed Organ Companion. 
New Music for Parlor Organ. 
Each of the above volumes contain from 80 to 100 


ages, sheet music size. Price $1.00 bound in boards, 
1.50 in flexible cloth, red edges. 


Mailed on receipt of price. 


8. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers, 
CLEVELAND, O., and CHICAGO, ILLS. 


J 
tools. 





GIVING TI 





JOHN “CHURC CH & “CO., Cincinnati, 
GENERAL AGENTS. 


Live workers use the mest effective 


The ‘ Teachers’ Club’’ tells 
all about them. Price 25 cents. 


Organ Voicing and Tuning. 
AN INVALUABLE BOOK FOR ALL ORGANISTS. 


A thoroughly practical work on organ tuning, 
voicing and repairing. 
All the mysteries of the art fully illustratep 
and explained, 


This little manual will save many a vexatious 
delay, and will make the studious organist la ely, 
if not wholly, independent of the city tuner, who is 
expensive and often dilatory. 

A careful study of this book will obviate the ne- 
cessity of sending “to town”’ fora tuner every time 


| the organ gets out of order. 


The Latest English Songs. 


| struction; 


| 


Country Organists will find it invaluable. 
Here are some of the points treated: Organ con- 
tools for voicing and tuning; materials 
used for pipes; pressure and pitch; voicing metal 
work; my age age te diapason, fifteenth 
and other stop their character, ete.; voicing, 
stopped, and ate work; wood and metal; pedal 
stops; management of reed stops; tuning, bearing, 
or temperament; order of tuning stops, etc., ete., etc. 

The book has numerous cuts of mechanical appa- 
| ratus, tools, action, etc. 


Uniform with the True PianoTuner. Price 30 cts. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


~~ 





